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OUR VILLAGE PARLIAMENTS. 


PARISH COUNCILS AS THEY ARE AND AS THEY 
OUGHT TO BE. 


THE Parish Council Act, 1894 (56 and 57 Victoria, Chapter 73) has 
now been in practical operation for some sixteen years, and it may 
not be without interest to pause and consider what has been its 
* record, and what the public think of it. 
- The general consensus of opinion, so far as I can gather, is 
that the Act is not thought much of by rural people, who see its 
working and have to do with it. The more the mass of the rural 
public know about the Act, of its powers and limitations, its latent 
possibilities, so hedged in as to become impossibilities, its short- 
comings in other directions, its inconsistencies, its expensiveness in 
working, its infinite capacities for irritating the rural mind, its 
numbing effect upon those desirous of making it beneficially opera- 
tive, the less they think of it. 

To a large extent the Parish Councils Act is simply laughed 
at in country districts and deliberately ignored, even tabooed. To 
even mention the Parish Council in many parts of the country is to 
provoke disparaging remarks. This is sad, maybe, but it is true, 
speaking generally for the rural districts over which the Parish 
Council Act holds sway. 

Yet no measure in our time was more discussed in Parliament, 
had more attention directed to it by the outside public, lay and 
clerical, had more able brains engaged at its inception, had more 
speeches devoted to it, as it pursued its tortuous way through the 


Houses of Parliament. 
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Probably no Bill was ever before so botched, tinkered, and 
rended from the day it entered the Westminster portals, till the 
day it left them on its fateful journey for good or evil over the 
country. This accounts in large measure for its unsatisfactoriness, 
and the unpleasant remarks made about it everywhere as to its 
inefficiency. 

It may truly be said that this Act was launched over the 
country like a gorgeous rocket, with a great blaze of trumpets, and 
it has come down like the stick, with the music dumb, and there 
it remains at present. The sparkle quickly left the glass of Local 
Government champagne, which became still in a marvellously short 
time. It is still now. 

The question is, should these old bones be resuscitated? 
Should new life be infused into the skeleton, or should we just 
muddle on in the rut we have got into, and be for ever content to 
just mend footpaths, make a fuss, and worry the District Councils 
to do this, that, and the other, which they as persistently refuse to 
do? There seems to me to be no third course in such a matter, 
no standing still in reality; we must either advance or deteriorate. 
We must either wake up or die through much sleeping of inertia. 
Parish Councils had better have more power given them, be gal- 
vanized into life, or they should be abolished. 

When the Act came into operation, the inhabitants of our 
hitherto disgracefully neglected country parishes expected it to 
work wonders. They thought the Act would do all sorts of things 
which experience proved were quite outside its powers. It was to 
create rural Utopias. It did nothing of the kind. Consequently, 
the rural public is disappointed, even feeling aggrieved, if not 
actually taken in. This expression of disgust is very widespread, 
and has resulted in the parochial electors thinking little of the Act 
which they now laugh at, and in many rural parishes view those 
standing for election on the Parish Council as merely notoriety 
seeking imbeciles. In some enlightened parishes, where there are 
many educated people living, this may not be so, but with regard 
to the great mass of our rural parishes we fear it is only too true. 

When the Act came into operation also, good, capable, brainy 
men came forward as candidates for seats on the local Parliament, 
believing that useful work could be done for their parishes. Find- 
ing that their energies were “ cabin’d, cribb’d, confin’d,” by irksome 
restrictions and irritating clauses in this much vaunted local govern- 
ment measure, they retired in disgust, and sought not re-election. 
It becomes more and more difficult to get the best men in rural 
districts to offer themselves for election as Parish Councillors. This 
is deplorable, but it is scarcely to be wondered at. Unless men 
feel that they can be of real and useful service to the community 
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in which they live they will think twice before wasting their time 
and energies to serve on councils whose powers are simply childish, 
trivial oftentimes, and at best purely academic. 

If good work is to be done this country will always provide 
the men to doit. Our history in the past shows this. If the work 
to be done is simply silly and unpractical, the class of men willing 
to do it will naturally not be the best obtainable. Edged tools are 
not needed for common, rough work. 

As an authorized debating society, legalised under a preten- 
tious Act of Parliament, the Parish Meetings and Parish Councils - 
have been an improvement upon the old gossipy meetings of parish 
wiseacres in bar parlours and village tap-rooms, and many people 
think that is about the only observable benefit the country has 
derived from the Act’s advent. 

Certainly, when the Act was passed, the rural parishes ex- 
pected great results to follow. They were not wise probably to 
expect great things, but they did. For instance, lighting the village 
lanes and dark corners in the village street was talked of. Such 
luxuries as baths, wash-houses and public libraries were brought 
into the arena as rural possibilities. Public improvements were to 
be effected, as they are in towns, and altogether a reign of rapid 
advancement in rural prosperity and comfort in living was imminent. 
These desired, and desirable, rural improvements and ameliorations 
have not come off as was expected. The result has been disap- 
pointment to the progressively-minded parochial elector. For 
instance, it has been found that some of the Adoptive Acts are 
practically impossible of adoption in certain parishes, and, if pos- 
sible of adoption, then there is no machinery for borrowing money 
to effect the purpose of the particular Act. Further, that the only 
methods sanctioned for putting the Acts into operation entail far 
too great a burden on the rates to warrant them being adopted. 
If Parish Councils were left to themselves to carry into effect many 
of the purposes of the Adoptive Acts, they could do so cheaply 
and effectively, but not under the antiquated and often obsolete 
restrictions and regulations as now laid down. 

The “ Additional Powers,” set out in tempting shop-window 
array (Section 8), have been perused and re-perused by many a 
Parish Councillor and puzzled clerk to the Parish Council. Public 
buildings for meetings, land or recreation grounds, and public walks 
and so on, were at the commencement of the Act’s operation allur- 
ing attractions. Practical working has taken the gilt off the ginger- 
bread, and has shown that in the majority of rural parishes these 
additional powers are mere will-o’-th’-wisps. They are alluring, 
even quite enticing, but are so hemmed in by restrictions and quali- 
fications, as to be unattainable in the great majority of rural 


parishes. 
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And so (speaking generally) all over the country we find the 
Act discredited and disliked—it is so disappointing and unworkable. 
The inéention is right, but the Ac¢ is wrong. It contains a vast 
number of words, and a multitude of sections—many of them diffi- 
cult to construe or understand—the great mass of which are mere 
surplusage, and quite unnecessary for practical purposes. 

But perhaps the most irritating part of all is the way it treats 
Parish Councils, as if they were composed of children who could 
not walk without assistance. In every point of any real importance 
the assistance of the District Council or its consent has to be 
obtained. The District Council is grandfather, and the County 
Council great-grandfather, to the Parish Council. So many active 
and interfering relations are simply a nuisance. Parish Councils 
are beginning to think they ought to know best how to govern 
their own little areas—at any rate, better than a body having juris- 
diction over a number of such areas. Parish Councillors give sole 
attention to the needs of their respective parishes, and surely they 
know more about them than do the District Councillors, who at- 
tempt to know all about a good many parishes. If the Parish 
Councillors do not judiciously and properly fulfil their duties for the 
general good of the little community they are set over, they will 
soon be turned out by the Parish Meeting, for the parochial elec- 
tors take a far deeper interest in the elections of their Parish 
Councillors and their doings and misdoings on the Council than in 
their one or two representatives on the District Council. 

The principle of so much centralization is, in the opinion of 
those actually living in the country districts, not advantageous for 
rural development and requirements. The feeling, never entirely 
absent, that responsibility can be shelved, and that no matter what 
is done, it can easily be undone if events show it to be undesirable 
is not conducive to engender that spirit of deliberateness and care- 
fulness which is so desirable in executive assemblies. Fewer wild 
suggestions, fewer spendthrift schemes, would be made, if the 
speakers knew the result of their deliberations migh¢ lead to action 
and expenditure. At present Parish Councillors feel they can talk 
as they like, for they know full well that little they suggest has 
ever any likelihood of being carried into practice. Less reference 
to the District and County Councils on the part of Parish Councils 
is greatly to be desired. Parish Councils are not now in their 
infancy. It is quite time they were allowed to walk a little more 
alone, and rely on themselves for a healthy and vigorous existence. 
At present the feeling is very naturally abroad, not always ex- 
pressed, but latent, that the Parish Councillor is more or less of a 
fool because so little is entrusted to him; while the District Coun- 
cillor is a wise man, and a greater, because more power is placed in 
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his hands. And yet, as a matter of fact, the District Councillor is 
often a far less educated and capable person than many a repre- 
sentative on the Parish Council. As long as this anomaly exists 
the quality of Parish Councillors will tend not to be first class. You 
will not get the most capable men in the parish to serve on its 
Council. The sooner, then, this disparaging difference between 
Parish and District Councils is lessened, the better it will be for 
our rural districts. 

Now, in what directions would it be advisable to increase the 
powers of Parish Councils? The answer to this most important ~ 
question will probably vary much in specific detail, according to 
local feeling and requirements, idiosyncrasy, and other causes. But 
that some change in the present very restricted powers of Parish 
Councils should be made, nearly all who know anything of this 
branch of local government will agree. Were the best resident 
men in our rural parishes on its Councils no finer, more competent, 
and less corrupt Councils could be got together in the whole of the 
United Kingdom. Such Parish Councils would enormously influ- 
ence the country for good, and they would, as a natural result, make 
living in the country more desirable, and tend to divert the per- 
nicious crowding into our towns. It is, at any rate, to be regretted 
that such magnificent local material in our country villages and 
districts should not be more utilized than at present. 

There is, undoubtedly, a strong trend of opinion throughout 
rural England and Wales that more authority in at least one or 
two directions may safely and advisedly be vested in these parochial 
parliaments. There should be the opportunity, at any rate, given 
to Parish Councils to increase their usefulness should they so desire 
it. It must be borne in mind that all parishes have not the same 
requirements. [Elasticity in the future Act should, therefore, be 
aimed at, most especially. For example, some parishes need ex- 
tended, simpler, and more rapid powers for acquiring land for allot- 
ments. In other parishes, the requirements and necessities take 
other directions. 

Above all others, one matter seems to have attracted more 
universal and general attention throughout rural England and 
Wales. I€ is that constantly cropping up and burning question of 
rights-of-way and infringement on commons and roadside wastes. 
One hears of these matters everywhere. Not only is this subject 
a burning question, but it is also often in rural parishes a most 
annoying one, productive of much ill-feeling and oftentimes of bad 
words. Public rights of this character are surely national assets, 
and for the sake of posterity, if not for immediate necessity, should 
be jealously guarded. They should not be allowed to pass out of 
the hands of the public into private custody, and so, as experience 
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shows, to eventual obliteration. Yet we fear this process of 
obliteration is going on steadily all over the country, and the 
process has been certainly quickened since the passing of the 
Parish Councils Act. Owners of the soil, and their agents, have 
hurried up as fast as they can to steal from the public rights of 
passage and public space, from a sort of nervous fear that public 
opinion will, in the course of time, awaken, and the local authorities 
be, in consequence, forced to take action to preserve them. The 
annoying part of the business takes many aspects, according to 
local idiosyncrasy and feeling. One common form is when a right 
of way or common is subjected to a gradual, subtle process of cur- 
tailment, or obliteration. First, maybe, the entrance to a path is 
contracted, made unpleasant for entering; then perhaps a board is 
placed on the gate preventing the path being seen; or a board 
stating that this is “no road” displayed; in these and other ways 
the endeavour is made to get the public not to use that particular 
path, or to forget, in the course of time, that such exists at that 
spot. 

Roadside wastes have been steadily encroached upon all over 
the country districts, not always at once, in huge slices, but more 
frequently gradually. The fence, maybe, is moved a foot or so 
forward towards the roadway every few years, until at last it 
reaches and borders close on the highway itself. I have known 
some strips two hundred yards long, and forty feet in width at the 
widest part, which have thus been added to the neighbouring field 
during the last twenty years, without a word being openly said to 
stop the theft by any member of the Parish Council. A few 
parochial electors may do their utmost to object to these iniquities, 
but they may be, for local and interested reasons, in a great 
minority, and any action they took would render them unpopular 
in the parish. Under such circumstances they are practically 
powerless to get the Parish Council to take action. The reasons 
that account for the apathy of the parochial electors from insisting 
upon their Council taking steps to preserve their public rights, are 
probably never exactly the same in any two parishes. But the fact 
remains—no action is taken, and public right after public right is 
being lost all over the country. Unpopularity and the bogey of 
cost, the threatened increase of the rates, the fear of offending local 
magnates, of losing trade, and so on, are amongst the reasons 
operating to account for no action being taken to preserve public 
rights of this nature. 

It is no easy matter to suggest a remedy for this deplorable state 
of things in our rural districts. In criminal matters, where the 
issues are important, the case involved or difficult, or the local sur- 
roundings uncongenial for justice to be done, the services of the 
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Public Prosecutor are invoked, and he may or may not, as he thinks 
fit, take charge of the case right away, and lift it from the sphere of 
local prejudice, and any shortcoming through want of money. On 
the other hand, he may deem it best to leave the case alone. Now 
it seems to me that some such sort of procedure might be instituted 
in this country as regards the preservation of our rights of way, 
commons, and: roadside wastes. 

As in many other respects in this particular, the intention of 
the Parish Councils Act is good and obvious, but practice shows 
it to be inefficient and defective. ' 

And yet how precise Parliament was over this matter! Ac- 
cording to the Act, it is obligatory upon the District Council to 
protect all rights of way. The words of the Section (26) are: “It 
shall be the duty of every District Council to protect all public 
rights of way,” etc. the word I have italicised shows the intention 
of the Act clearly. The Parish Council has to represent to the 
District Council that any public right of way has been unlawfully 
stopped or obstructed, and then again the Act is clear: “It shadd 
be the duty of the District Council to take proceedings accordingly” 
S. 26 (4)—again I italicise the important word. Having made the 
presentation to the District Council, that body is bound to take 
proceedings, where the stoppage or obstruction “would, in their 
opinion, be prejudicial to the interests of the district” S. 26 (1), 
and “ unless satisfied that the allegations of such representation are 
incorrect” S. 26 (4). The appeal then, is to the County Council 
by petition, and “if that Council so resolve, the powers and duties 
of the District Council ” shall be transferred to the County Council. 
The law, then, upon the subject is clear, but how does experience 
show that it pans out in practice? The night of way may be 
through a tongue of land, in, say, a rising health resort, which cuts 
that piece of land into two portions, and renders it with the right of 
way less valuable for building purposes. Were the right of way 
closed, the piece, as a whole, would be saleable and more valuable. 
The owner is an important person in the district. He subscribes 
to all the sport clubs, charities, etc., and is a popular person in the 
neighbourhood, and his fame is even more than parochial, for he is 
known to the district, even the county. The Parish Councillors 
may know in their hearts full well that the right of way has been 
unlawfully closed, but not one will move in any way antagonistically 
to the local magnate who has closed it. Even if they did, the 
District Council would take no action, for, as in every right of way 
enquiry, there are always many witnesses on either side, the Dis- 
trict Council is very apt to shelve the responsibility, and assert that 
from what they have heard “the allegations are incorrect,” and so 
no steps are taken. This is not a fanciful picture ; it is taken from 
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facts known fo the writer, and similar instances have been common 
all over the country since the passing of the Local Government 
Act, 1894. A great number of rights of way have been arbitrarily 
closed without any steps having been taken to preserve them for 
the public use. Further, the District and County Councils do their 
utmost to shelve these bothersome law suits. They are a nuisance 
to the officials, who get no further remuneration for attending to 
them, and they take a very great deal of attention and hard work. 
They are better without them. 

In Scotland, any six parochial electors can appeal direct to 
the County Council, if the Parish or District Council fail to protect 
public rights of way, etc. Perhaps it would be well for a similar 
provision to be extended to England and Wales. I do not know 
how this provision has worked in Scotland, but speaking for Eng- 
land, I fear a request thus made to the County Council direct by 
six parochial electors might be viewed with suspicion. “That body 
would be likely to say if the Parish Council and the District Council 
thought there were no grounds for the assertion of this path being 
a right of way, why should we? Both these Councils are in closer 
touch with the Zocus in guo than we—the County Council, and they 
should know about the matter far more-than we can ever hope to 
do. If they refuse to take up and fight the case, why should we? 
For this aspect of the position of affairs there is much to be 
logically said. 

However opinions may differ over this moot subject, I think 
there can be no two opinions that Parish Councils should have 
power given them to erect and maintain direction posts to denote 
footpaths and bridle ways. In fact, I know parishes where such 
posts have been put up without any such power, and the cost of so 
doing allowed by the Government auditor. Further, there is no 
doubt Parish Councils should have the power of repairing footpaths 
and of cutting undergrowth. It might happen that the excessive 
growth of trees and shrubs rendered footpaths simply impassable. 
Here, again, I know of parishes which have taken the law into 
their own hands and done this work without asking leave of any- 
one, and the cost of so doing has been allowed by the Government 
auditor. 

There are many other things that could be done better by a 
Parish than a District Council. Such are watering and cleansing 
secondary roads, preventing the deposit of rubbish thereon, plant- 
ing trees in public thoroughfares, providing and maintaining play- 
grounds for children, and placing seats by the wayside, and in closed 
churchyards. For these purposes, the 3d. in the 4 expenditure in 
any one year might safely be raised to 6d., or even more. If the 
Parish Councillors became reckless and extravagant, the Parish 
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Meeting would soon call them to order. More trust should be re- 
posed in, and more power entrusted to, the Parish Councillors. 

And then, a simple and inexpensive form of ballot for Parish 
Councillors should be devised, without all the expensive and cum- 
brous machinery of the Ballot Acts being called into requisition. 
Such could easily be planned by one or two practical men used to 
elections in country districts. The terror and the comparatively 
enormous expense of a ballot imposed on a parish is a deterrent to 
getting the best men to stand for election, and cripples the re- 
sources of many small parishes. It is at present a cruel and re- . 
tarding imposition. It is bringing a steam roller in to smoothe a 
simple garden path. 

The extraordinary odd collection of Acts—one as ancient as 
1833, containing all sorts of repealed and antiquarian provisions for 
watchmen—pitchforked haphazard into the Parish Councils Act, 
and entitled illusively the Adoptive Acts, has led to much disap- 
pointment and chagrin in rural England. Proper arrangements for 
lighting and watching; for baths and wash-houses; for providing 
burial grounds ; for public improvement, ought all to be within the 
compass of Parish Councils. There ought to be one uniform 
method for the adoption of all these Acts, and the same executive 
authority for each. They should all be put into the melting pot, 
and a new Act evolved, embodying the benefits and advantages of 
each, with one simple method for adopting any part thereof, ac- 
cording to the needs and resources of the particular parish invoking 
the Act’s assistance. Just see how chaotic they are. The Lighting 
and Watching Act, 1833, can be adopted only by the parish meet- 
ing, and by a majority of two-thirds of those parochial electors 
present. If a poll be taken, then by a two-thirds majority of 
those who vote, provided that the whole number of persons voting 
be a clear majority of the parochial electors of the parish. On 
the other hand, the Burial Acts (1852-1885), can be adopted by a 
bare majority at meeting or poll. Then, again, the Public Im- 
provements Act, 1860, requires adoption by a two-thirds majority 
present at the meeting, or a two-thirds’ majority of the total num- 
ber of parochial electors—it is not clear which. The Public 
Libraries’ Act, 1892, needs a poll for its adoption most arbitrarily. 
These differences are bewildering and quite unnecessary, and 
should all be entirely swept away, and one good sound Act arise 
phoenix-like from the ashes. Then, also, the borrowing powers 
under the Adoptive Acts differ among themselves, are complicated 
and antiquated, and not in keeping with modern sentiment and 
requirement. From beginning to end these Acts bristle with diffi- 
culties of adoption, of execution, of financing. In passing, it may 
be remarked that in the one Act where one would expect to find 
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borrowing powers (as its purpose is to deal with comparatively large 
operations), none such are found. This is the Public Improvements’ 
Act. 

A most useful Act for rural parishes—the Private Street 
Works Act, 1892, is singularly enough not included among the 
Adoptive Acts. It might well be in the suggested Omnibus Adop- 
tive Act I advocate with great advantage to many rural parishes. 

All may not agree that the powers of Parish Councils should 
be extended in so many directions, but most dwellers in the country 
districts of England and Wales will, I think, be of opinion that at 
present our local parliaments are so academic as to be nearly use- 
less for effecting real practical good work. 

The problem of extending the scope of utility of Parish Coun- 
cils is, I admit, not without its difficulties, but they are not incap- 
able of solution. If the principle be admitted as necessary, effect 
can soon be given to it- 

There is no need to rush to the extreme and straight away 
give vast powers for making bye-laws, regulations, spending large 
capital sums, and raising rates. Gradually extend the scope of 
these Councils’ operations, and watch the result. 1 have no fear 
myself that Parish Councils will not wisely use for the general good 
of the community any extended, or new, powers which may be 
entrusted to them. But that matters can continue as they are at 
present in our country districts is impossible. A change, if not a 
revolution, must come, and that shortly. To direct the latent forces 
which are now at work sanely and wisely is the work of the 
statesman. 


J. HARRIS STONE. 





ASPECTS OF UNEMPLOYMENT. 


PERHAPS few socio-economic subjects have, of late years, attracted. 
more attention than that of unemployment, and when we contem- 
plate its necessarily urgent character, it would seem a little remark- 
able, in spite of the acknowledged difficulties in the way, that such 
slight progress should have been made with the problem of its 
solution. This, of course, applies to nearly all countries, for un- 
employment is an inherent defect of an economic system common 
to all civilized nations. Had such a disease, perchance, crept into 
the organization or system of any modern business, it is doubtless 
safe to say that it would at once have been eradicated, regardless 
of the possible inconvenience to existing order of interests. The 
pceint only serves to illustrate the fact that new ideas, readily assimi- 
lated, as they indeed must be in almost every other walk of life, 
seldom experience the same alert absorption by government. In 
this country interest recently has principally revolved round the 
working of the Unemployed Workmen Act, and the inauguration 
of the Labour Exchanges. The comparative failure of the former 
has shown how easy it is for palliative measures to produce results 
neither expected nor wished for, but it is to be hoped that, in an- 
other sphere, the latest legislative effort to reduce unemployment 
will meet with more success. The promised measure of insurance 
will be awaited with interest. But it is necessary to emphasize 
that such a measure, salutary and useful as it would undoubtedly 
be, could be no cure of unemployment. Indeed, the greater its 
success the greater would be the danger—which is the fundamental 
weakness of palliatives—of the disease being perpetuated, and tak- 
ing upon itself part of the form of a normal state of economic 
health. 

The root cause of unemployment is the absence of anything to 
regulate the supply of and demand for labour, so as to procure an 
equilibrium. It is hardly necessary, perhaps, to say that it is not 
now proposed to deal with the whole question of unemployment, 
but an endeavour will be made to explain how it is that, in spite of 
increased production per head of the population, unemployment has 
assumed larger proportions in late years than for many years past, 
and to draw attention to other considerations. In the absence of 
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statistics relating to production and consumption at home, foreign 
trade figures are usually regarded as a generally trustworthy baro- 
meter of trade, and the percentage of unemployed trade union 
members as a fair index to the state of the labour market. 


FOREIGN TRADE AND UNEMPLOYMENT. 





Mean Percentage 
Percentage of of Unemployment 

Exports to Imports. at end of each 

month in the year, 


FOREIGN TRADE. 





1904 £852,180,021 
1905 £895, 302,869 
1906 | £983,463,638 
1907 | £1,071,843,025 
1908 £970, 360, 302 
1909 | £1,003,119,961 




















It will be seen from the above table that although our foreign 
trade was more than £100,000,000 greater in 1909 than in 1904, 
employment was much less in the former period than in 1904. 


Unemployment was nearly 2 per cent. greater in 1908 and 1909 
than in 1904. According to the Board of Trade statistics, unem- 
ployment at the end of 1908 was worse than at the end of any 
year since 1892. It cannot be that the increase in population ex- 
plains the decline in employment, for our foreign trade has been 
rising in greater proportion than our population. 


Neither can it be said that our import trade has produced this re- 
markable state of affairs, for though imports have increased considerably 
our exports have increased still more. The proportion of exports to 
imports has, as is shown in the table, steadily risen. But it may be 
objected that on account of price fluctuations, the rise in the value of 
our foreign trade is more apparent than real. This is principally true 
of foodstuffs and raw materials, and has therefore chiefly affected 
our import trade. Assuming that what is true of our foreign 
trade is likewise the experience of our home trade, viz., that employ- 
ment has decreased while production has increased, one is forced’ 
to the conclusion that the reason that unemployment over a series 
of years varies in inverse proportion to trade, is that productivity 
has increased without a sufficient rise in demand to give employ- 
ment to displaced labour. In other words, if production increases 
in greater proportion than population, and employment decreases,. 
it becomes clear that the incidence of production and demand 
must explain the decline in employment. Increased productivity 
brought about by higher efficiency, and by auxiliary aids, has not 
been concurrent with that larger volume of demand necessary to 
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give employment to the labour displaced, which may be partly ac- 
counted for on the basis that the introduction of greater produc- 
tivity, is immediately accompanied by a contraction of trade owing 
to the smaller demand of those workers rendered idle. In the 
aggregate the contraction must be appreciable. 

The principal development in production is the great, and 
increasing, use of labour-saving machinery, while the use of 
manures and other artificial aids to industry, have also conduced to 
decrease the amount of labour required to produce a given quantity 
of goods. Greater productivity tends to lower prices, but unless 
increased consumption is sufficient to provide work for the labour 
displaced, unemployment is inevitable. (The labour displaced is 
usually the least productive, and consequently this surplus labour 
finds it difficult to obtain new employment). It is true that the 
manufacture of machinery and manures requires extra labour, but 
that labour, though it may be in some cases actually greater, is 
proportionately less than the labour it displaced ; otherwise it would 
not be used. That it is in the aggregate less, is indicated by the 
figures given in the table. 

A great deal has recently been heard about unemployment in 
the leather trade, though much of what has been said has been 
characterised by political inaccuracy and exaggeration. But it can 
be asserted without fear of contradiction, that the present great 
amount of unemployment existing in the leather trade of Leicester 
—the greatest leather consuming centre in the world—is chiefly the 
result of the machinery revolution in that industry. The consump- 
tion of leather goods made here has increased, but not in propor- 
tion to the increased productivity brought about by the use of 
machinery. Hence the present unemployment. 

One notable exception to the growth of productiveness is the 
coal-mining industry, which for many years past has shown a 
diminishing output per man employed. This is probably to be 
explained on the ground that miners rank among the most highly 
organised workers in this country. The limitation of output has 
been further accentuated recently by the application of the Eight 
Hours Act, one consequence of which has been to increase largely 
the number of miners employed. In South Wales the number of 
persons employed in coal mining increased from 86,915 in 1887, to 
201,752 in 1908, while the production per person has declined from 
350 tons in the former period to 292 tons in 1908. Wages have 
not suffered, but it is to be feared that prices have risen in con- 
sequence. Assuming, however, that prices have increased less 
than the increased amount paid in wages, the effect will have been 
a tendency to augment trade generally. 

It is said, especially by Socialists, that competition is the root 
cause of unemployment. Competition by itself does not produce 
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unemployment ; but competition in unregulated circumstances does. 
If the wants of every nation required the services of every member 
of it for a certain number of hours per day, and provided it were 
illegal for any man to work more than those hours, or to produce 
more than a certain quantity of goods, or utilities, there would be 
no such thing as unemployment, no matter how strenuous were 
competition. The amount of work per man is excessive in rela- 
tion to the total amount of labour available, and the extent of 
demand. Competition, limited to its proper and legitimate sphere, 
would ensure that production would be carried on under the most 
progressive and efficient conditions. Thus the Socialist’s dictum 
needs some qualification. These considerations bring the writer 
to a point bearing on the cure of unemployment in connection with 
which the unregulated competitive factor is one of very consider- 
able importance. 

Three items are essential to modern economic activity, viz., 
capital, labour and demand. At present, we have plenty of capital, 
constantly seeking employment, a large amount of idle labour and 
its wants, if only the necessities of life, to satisfy; and it may have 
been wondered why it is that, given these conditions, there is such 
a thing as unemployment. But the wants of that idle community, 
could, under modern industrial conditions, as already indicated, be 
supplied by less than the amount of the total available labour 
unless the production of wants were regulated so as to make use 
of it. Moreover, the labour displaced by artificial aids 
tends to be that of the least productice kind. Therefore, if the 
products of this less productive labour were to come into competi- 
tion with those of the more productive citizens, the former would 
be driven out of the market—that is, of course, if other things were 
equal, such as hours and wages, etc. Consequently, it would be 
necessary to “ protect” the industry of “unfit” labour by limiting 
it to the production of its own wants, and making it illegal for 
these labourers to buy their wants elsewhere. The unsatisfactory 
results of the “labour colonies,” which have been established in a 
few places, are to be ascribed to the “ unfitness "—either physical 
or moral, or both—which has been spoken of. Thus, if capital, 
labour, and demand were present, the minimum of efficiency of 
labour would be wanting; and consequently no capitalist could 
afford to risk his money in a venture, which, unless protected in a 
very elaborate or impossible manner, would certainly prove 
disastrous. 

The ultimate basis of trade is demand. Demand is made 
effective, and is limited, by spending power, which, nationally speak- 
ing, chiefly depends upon the national wages fund, and fluctuates 
accordingly. If the national wages fund does not increase in close 
proportion to increased productivity, demand cannot increase in 
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corresponding proportion to the augmented production necessary 
to give work to displaced labour, and unemployment must ensue. 

As demand has not increased in proportion to increased pro- 
ductivity—which is quite clear, since unemployment has increased 
in spite of increased trade—it is reasonable to assume that the 
national wages bill has not increased sufficiently to enable demand 
to expand to the necessary extent. Indeed, there is nothing to 
secure that increase in wages, but the efforts of the comparatively 
few organizations of labour, and of legislators. Moreover, any 
increase in the national wages bill must be diffused as widely as 
possible in order to secure the maximum increase in demand. What 
is really desired is not so much individual increase in wages, but a 
universal augmentation. But there are very strong factors against 
increased employment and wages. Every business enterprise is 
carried on with a view to the greatest amount of profit commen- 
surate with reasonable security. By this are enterprises judged. 
The aim is not to employ the greatest number of workers, and to 
pay the highest wages, and so increase demand, 2.¢., trade generally. 
On the contrary, everything is done to reduce employment in 
individual industries, and to cheapen it. For instance, every busi- 
ness man will admit that increased spending power means more 
trade, but every business man will not agree that, therefore, it is 
best that he should pay his employees the highest possible wages in 
order to increase trade. His explanation would be that there would 
be nothing to secure that he himself should enjoy the extra trade 
involved in such a sacrifice. 

Certainly one way of decreasing unemployment would be to 
supply more of our wants than we do at present, but such a 
measure would merely be a palliative rather than a cure for un- 
employment. Unless some kind of regulation were instituted to 
control the supply of and demand for labour, the additional employ- 
ment would not necessarily go to the unemployed. A large portion 
of it would undoubtedly go in providing additional work for those 
already employed, and would not meet the difficulty of avoiding 
unemployment caused by the ever increasing introduction of auxi- 
liary aids. Again, the institution of minimum wages in all indus- 
tries would, while tending to increase demand and employment, by 
augmenting spending power, also fail to meet this great difficulty. 
Constantly rising wages would certainly tend to check the increased 
unemployment due to increased productivity, but not if prices 
increased in the same proportion. 

The essential need of the situation is regulation—regulation 
to obtain equilibrium of supply of, and demand for, labour. That 
equilibrium is only possible by reducing the amount of production 
per person, i.¢., by limitation of hours of work. That must be the 
primary basis of the solution of unemployment. If the shortening 
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of hours were accompanied by a corresponding reduction of wages, 
so that the total amount of the national wages bill remained the 
same, trade would not tend to decrease, but would tend to increase. 
And for this reason. Assuming that £2,000,000,000 represented 
the annual wages bill, and that this amount was distributed among 
15,000,000 workers, out of 20,000,000 possible workers, it is clear 
that if that £2,000,000,000 were divided out among the whole num- 
ber of workers, the minimum requirements would be greater in the 
aggregate. A smaller amount would be saved, and the decreased 
savings would have increased trade. 

As to expansion of demand, to increase wages at the expense 
of prices would have no effect on internal demand, 7.¢., home trade, 
as a whole. It would not imcrease it. Any increase in 
demand, either by increased wages or lower prices, must 
necessarily be at the expense of capital. It is said that 
demand is constantly increasing in consequence of the working 
of economic laws. Rather it should be said that demand increases 
more in spite of economic laws than in conformity with them. The 
following observations may make this point clear. The organiza- 
tion of individual businesses has probably never reached such a 
stage of perfection as at the present time, yet business viewed in 
its different aspects presents a strange paradox. Each and every 
business strains to obtain as much trade as possible, unheedful of 
the results of over-production. Likewise each endeavours to re- 
duce costs of production, wages, etc, as much as possible, and to 
increase charges as much as possible, apparently forgetting that 
decreased costs means ultimately and principally decreased wages, 
which forms the chief basis of effective demand, and that increased 
charges mean smaller spending power. Therefore, every industry 
is conducted not with a view to securing that demand shall be con- 
stantly increasing with as little check as possible, and expanding at 
the maximum rate, which, after all, is the real aim of industry as a 
whole. Business, individually speaking, does not aim at giving as 
much employment as possible, so as to make demand as wide and 
as great as possible. Yet the contrary is the aim of industry as a whole. 

The tendencies of individual business, in practice, is really to 
narrow demand, and not to expand it; to buy cheaply and sell 
dearly; to decrease wages, and to reduce their spending power. 
Thus do we explain why it is that reports from America state on 
the one hand that prosperity is great, for prices and profits are on 
their highest level, but that, on the other side, the ordinary con- 
sumer is loudly lamenting—to the sacrificial point of doing without 
meat food—that the cost of living has risen to excessively high 
limits, and that, in consequence, his wealth is less than formerly. 


C. J. F.M. 





IMPERIAL RELATIONS IN 1909, 


IT frequently happens that a statement, so well-known as to be. 
considered a commonplace, really expresses not a fact, but an 
ideal. That the distinction of the English Empire lies in its being 
a union of free States is one of these idealistic commonplaces. 
But a free State must be a self-governing State; and it is hardly 
necessary to point out that many portions of the British Empire in 
no way fulfil this ideal. If, however, England wishes to escape 
the fate of other great Imperial nations, she should endeavour to 
make this ideal a reality. In the last year, two very important 
steps have been taken concerning the relations of England and 
her dependencies—the passing of the Indian Councils Act, and the 
Union of South Africa. The first, at least, of these, is a step in 
the direction of self-government. 

Indeed, the Indian Councils’ Act would alone make the year 
1909 memorable. Lord Morley’s reforms may appear small, but 
they may be capable of much future development. The govern- 
ment of India, since the dissolution of the East India Company, 
has, as is well-known, been vested in the Secretary of State for 
India and his Council, who are, of course, controlled by Parliament. 
The immediate power, however, is in the hands of the Viceroy, 
and under him, of the Governors of the various provinces, with 
their respective Legislative Councils. These Councils have hither- 
to been composed of nominated and official members, and an 
oficial majority has always prevailed. Now, except in the 
Viceroy’s Council, this official majority has been abolished. All 
the Councils (alike that of the Viceroy and those of the provinces), 
are to be enlarged, and a considerable proportion of the members 
are to be in some way elected. The methods of election were left 
to the Indian Government, who have recently issued some very 
complicated regulations on the subject. The electorate which 
varies in the different provinces, partly consists of landowners, and 
of the representatives of the tea and jute industries. The new 
Councils will have power to discuss financial proposals, initiate 
resolutions thereon, ask questions, and demand information. 

Such concessions seem small and simple; yet the amount of 
clamour, protest, and negotiation, that accompanied their passing, 
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was extraordinary. Clause 3, giving the Viceroy power to create 
Executive Councils in the provinces (in addition to the already 
existing Legislative Councils), was deleted by the House of Lords, 
and finally could only be restored on condition that the creation 
of Executive Councils may be stopped by an address from either 
House of Parliament. 


Meantime, as will be remembered, the leaders of the Indian 
party in the House of Commons, vigorously pleaded for further 
concessions and greater freedom; while some of the more violent 
supporters threw doubts on the reality of Lord Morley’s desire for 
the growth and liberty of India. Through all these conflicting 
troubles Lord Morley piloted his measure, till it was at last on the 
Statute book, and thereby gave at least some measure of oppor- 
tunity to the Indian people. 


Unhappily, while endeavouring to secure this beginning of 
self-government, Lord Morley has not apparently felt able to undo 
certain acts, which militate against Indian liberty. All through 
1909, a regulation of 1818, backed by an Act of 1908, has been in 
force, whereby the Government of India has power to arrest, de- 
port, and detain indefinitely in custody, persons as to whom there 
may not be sufficient evidence attainable or producible, to enable 
the Government to take judicial proceedings. 


Under this Act nine Indians were deported in 1908. What 
definitely were the accusations against the deportees is unknown. 
All information is refused alike to themselves and to the House of 
Commons. 


The cases of these men, as Lord Morley explained, come up 
periodically for revision by the Lieutenant Governors and the 
Governor-General in Council; and the deportees know generally 
that the punishment iz inflicted because they are presumed to en- 
danger the State. But the specific accusation still remains un- 
known ; it is clear from the answers of Mr. Buchanan, that he and 
Lord Morley consider it proved that the prisoners had some direct 
or indirect connection with various acts of violence of which 
Indians have been guilty. ‘The evidence should be strong indeed, 
considering that it appears to be in direct contradiction to the 
character and known actions of many of the deportees. But 
granting it to be conclusive, it is difficult to justify the officials in 
continuing to withhold it, and thus depriving the accused of all 
power of self-defence. Contrasting these actions with the known 
principles and character of the Secretary of State for India, it is 
difficult to resist the idea that he has throughout been struggling in 
vain against forces of officialism; and that acquiescence in this 
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policy with regard to the deportees may have been part of the price 
he had to pay for power to introduce any reform scheme at all. 

When we return to South Africa, the Imperial record is by no 
means clean. The year has seen the trial and conviction of 
Dinizulu. This Zulu chief was convicted, it will be remembered, 
of “harbouring” rebels; that is, when the shelterless wives and 
children of a rebellious chief sought his kraal, he did not imme- 
diately turn them out of doors. For this the Natal Courts have 
sentenced him to four years’ imprisonment. Before his conviction, 
he had already been in prison fifteen months, which was reckoned- 
a part of his sentence; nearly three years, however, remain; a 
heavy punishment for an act of mercy. But by passing the In- 
demnity Act, the English Government utterly deprived themselves 
of power to undo a wrong which every Liberal statesman in the 
House of Commons condemned. 

Another parallel to this curious impotence of England to 
protect her subjects appears in the South African Constitution. 
This Constitution arranges that Cape Colony, Natal, the Transvaal, 
the Orange Free State, and Rhodesia, shall form one Union, under 
the Crown, and that each State shall be represented, the smaller 
States having, proportionately to their size, the most members. 
The care of the natives is relegated to this central authority. If 
the Protectorates are transferred to the Union, the native assemblies 
are to be retained; and all existing franchises shall remain intact, 
so that the now enfranchised natives in Cape Colony retain their 
rights. 

So far so good ; but there is one flaw ; no man not of European 
descent can sit in the Senate, the Second Chamber of the Union ; 
except in Cape Colony, the voters are to be—as now—European. 
When it is remembered that all native questions are administered 
directly by the Union, the danger of these limitations becomes 
obvious. This injury to the black man was deplored by the Eng- 
lish Prime Minister, by the Colonial Secretary, by the majority of 
the House of Commons; but the South African Parliaments, re- 
presentative almost entirely of white men, intimated that they 
would accept no amendment, and the Home Government meekly 
submitted. It was of paramount importance, Mr. Asquith declared, 


1. These deportees have just been released; but their release has been 
accompanied by an Act designed to give the Indian Government yet greater 
power over the native press; an act by which proprietors are obliged to give 
security for the good conduct of any paper which they may establish. Customs 
and Postal officers are allowed to detain and examine suspected matter; and 
the Local Governments may declare newspapers forfeit, subject to the decision 
of the High Court. Here, again, we see the curious double policy, the desire 
to extend freedom, coupled with the resolve to maintain the repressive attitude 
of the Indian Government, which has characterised the administration through- 
out Lord Morley’s term of office. 


! 
‘ 
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that the Union should be accomplished. Of paramount import- 
ance! Consider: this law is passed by white men for white men; 
it is to be the Constitution under which a population of mingled 
white and black are to live; of that population, the black are 
more than four times the number of the white. Further, they are 
poorer, more ignorant, worse trained, worse educated. Hence, 
under any circumstances, short of revolution, their political power 
is bound to be less than that of the white; yet the interests of the 
small, strong, and wealthy white minority are of paramount im- 
portance! Could the egotism of colour go further? 

There is yet one more instance of the helplessness of the Home 
Government in any way to regulate relations between different 
parts of the Empire. The Registration Act in the Transvaal, 
whereby Indians are subject to various degrading regulations, has 
been applied with great strictness this year. Indians have to pay 
a heavy entrance fee, can obtain no political rights, can hold no 
fixed property, except in specified locations ; and finally a complete 
check was placed on Indian immigration. Somewhat similar regu- 
lations exist in Natal Strong disapproval has been expressed in 
the English Parliament, but nothing has been done. The Trans- 
vaal is, and rightly, a self-governing colony; unhappily, self- 
government means (as it always does, when it is inherent in com- 
munities, not in individuals), the power to govern other people as 
well as themselves; and in this case it apparently implies the 
complete dominance of the black class by the white. 

Under these circumstances, it may fairly be questioned where 
the value of the British Empire comes in. It has been well said 
that England’s glory is to be the mother of free nations; but the 
free nations, especially those of South Africa and Australia, seem 
disposed to base themselves on a system of helotism. Is England 
to flout her proud tradition of freedom, and, out of dread of her 
own colonies, to sanction laws which she thinks immoral and de- 
basing? Is the greatest Empire the world has ever seen to declare 
itself too feeble to protect its own subjects against the oppression 
of their fellows? 

The vastness and importance of this question may be seen, if 
we compare the white and coloured population of the Empire. 
Exclusive of the United Kingdom on the one hand, and of India 
on the other, the white population of the Empire amounts to a 
little more than one-fourth of the whole. The remaining three- 
quarters belong to coloured races; and of these, the majority are 
in Crown Colonies and Protectorates. Hence, the English nation 
is directly responsible for them. Yet how much does the average 
Englishmen know or care for these dependents of his? There is 
talk of “the white man’s burden”; it is a burden, which lies very 
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lightly on the shoulders of most of us. An organisation exists, it 
is true, for the care of these native races—the Aborigines Protec- 
tion Society; but the number of the members is comparatively 
small. 

What is the result of this white man’s apathy? In the first 
place, whenever white and coloured interests seem to come into 
collision, as in the case of South Africa, it does not even occur to 
the English nation to regard the conflict impartially. The colonies 
are self-governing ; therefore, we must interfere with nothing they 
do, however unjust. If they had real self-government; if all the - 
members of the colony had before the law equal civil and political 
rights, this maxim of non-interference would be sound. People 
can only learn by experience; the utmost that can be done for 
them by external authority is to leave them unfettered by legal 
restrictions ; but in the case of the colonies one class is fettered by 
another. The basis of real self-government is absent. Is Eng- 
land to sanction this? Are the colonies, who are violating the very 
principles on which they base their claim to autonomy, to retain 
the alliance and protection of England, while pursuing a course 
she thinks iniquitous ? 

Granting that it is impossible (as it is) to force the colonies to 
do justice; granting, which may be doubtful, that by separation 
England would lose any moral influence she may at present be 
able to exert on behalf of the native population; what should be 
our course? It is clear that, as far as possible, the native races 
should be withdrawn from the jurisdiction of the white colonies. 
Zululand should again be separated from Natal. The Protectorates, 
Nyassaland and Basutoland, should be kept strictly outside the 
South African Union, unless and until, they can be admitted on an 
equal footing with the other States. Crown government is bad, 
but Colonial government is worse; there is, on the whole, more 
chance of an impartial regard for the interests of the governed, 
when the governors do not make their homes among them, and 
are not subject to all the temptations of terror and self-interest, to 
which a race minority is sure to be exposed. 

The Crown official, whose prosperity does not even seem to- 
depend on his power of out-manceuvring the natives; who has no 
desire to obtain a permanent footing in the land in which he lives,. 
or to make a home there for his children; who, like the colonist, 
is backed by all the power of a great nation, but who, unlike the- 
colonist, may be called to account by that nation, has, on the 
whole, fewer temptations to misconduct than the Jona fide settler. 
Hence, in our future colonial policy, it should be adopted as a 
principle that those territories, where there is a large population,. 
presumably not yet capable of self-direction, should remain depen- 
dent on the Crown. 
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A further reason for this direct dependence is found in the 
fact that the greatest facilities for the self-development of native 
races on their own lines will usually be found in the Crown 
Colonies; as in the case of Basutoland. In the white colonies, 
where there is a powerful minority with wealth, intellect, the pres- 
tige of victory, and the habit of self-government on its side, the 
political institutions are almost certain to become such as that white 
minority is accustomed to. In other words, the system of govern- 
ment will probably be largely a repetition of English representa- 
tive Government ; but it is by no means certain that such a system 
would be suitable to a community whose traditions and social cus- 
toms are of an entirely different order from those of Europe. Thus, 
it may come about that India’s ultimate autonomy may be built up, 
not in English fashion, but as Lord Morley hinted, by a process of 
continued federation, with the village unions as units. In the 
native reserves of South Africa, on the other hand, it may very 
probably be that self-government, to succeed, must be based in 
part, on the clan system, and in part on the system of land tenure. 
But such development is hardly possible, unless the officials, in 
whose hands the present administration lies, thoroughly believe in 
the ideal of the development of the State on its own lines, and 
with the view of its own ultimate self-government; and officials 
holding such views, can only exist in large numbers, if they are 
members of a nation, where those views are recognised, and if they 
are conscious that by such views their conduct will be tested. 

The dangers of bureaucracy are, however, obvious. The whole 
bent of the official is naturally towards extending and perpetuating 
his power. As long as public opinion in England is ignorant and 
apathetic, this particular tendency will be almost impossible to 
check; and will create a belief in the value of autocracy which 
may seriously affect English life. It is not mere chance that the 
leaders of the present movement of the House of Lords are, in 
journalistic slang, “the pro-consuls,” Lord Milner and Lord 
Curzon ; while the strength of officialism in the Crown dependencies 
appears clearly in the present state of affairs in India. The best, 
the wisest, the most conscientious man in England—almost the 
only politician now living, whom it would not be a mockery to call 
great—Lord Morley of Blackburn—has proved, as we have seen, 
unable to resist the influence of Indian bureaucracy. How is this 
overweening power of the official to be checked? How is it to be 
prevented from growing up in the newer Protectorates and Crown 
Colonies? 

The only true remedy lies in the education of the public at 
‘home ; in the clear recognition, that the whole aim of the Govern- 
-zment should be to enable the inhabitants of the territories to govern 
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themselves, and to do this in their own way; but the utmost public 
interest and watchfulness are necessary to determine government in 
this direction. That such interest is at present lacking is one of 
the sad truths of politics. The Commons spent over six months on 
the Budget ; yet the persons whom the Budget affects are, in large 
part, those who have the power of enforcing alteration or amend- 
ment, should its provisions, in the course of a year or so, be found 
to work badly. A few days sufficed for the discussion of the Indian 
Budget, which affected England herself not at all; but which modi- 
fied the lives of millions who had no voice in the matter; and whose ~ 
interests, therefore, needed far more care than did the interests of 
Englishmen who have the opportunity of expressing their likes and 
dislikes with most unmistakable force. 

Again, with regard to the deported Indians, and to the Regis- 
tration Act in the Transvaal; the interest excited in the House of 
Commons, despite the efforts of one small group of members, was 
slight, in the country almost nothing. If justice is to be done, 
interestymust be keen. How is this to be accomplished ? 

Individual effort must, of course, do the greater part of the 
work ; and in passing, it may be suggested, that if anyone desires 
to help in doing justice to those who have no power of helping 
themselves, an imfhediate step would be taken in joining the 
Aborigines Protection Society. No one would assert of this 
society, or any other, that its judgments are always correct ; but at 
least, it affords its members an opportunity of learning something 
of the dependencies from points of view other than official or 
colonial. 

Apart, however, from continuous individual effort to gain know- 
ledge on the subject, it seems probable that if England is to «n- 
tinue the mistress of vast dependencies, great constitutional changes 
may be necessary. It may be asked whether it is well that she 
should continue in this position. Candidly, the advantage seems 
doubtful; these possessions call for the energies of her best men 
both in and out of Parliament ; they afford numerous opportunities 
for attack (the wider the circuit of the wall the more vulnerable the 
city), and they make no return whatever. The statement that 
trade follows the flag is demonstrably false ; as any one may see by 
comparing the figures of England’s trade with her colonies with 
those of her trade in Europe and the United States. Trade follows 
produce and population. Where there are masses of people with 
plenty of wants, and possessed of utilities which they are willing to 
exchange for the means of satisfying those wants, there trade exists 
or will exist independently of any flag. It does, indeed, frequently 
happen, not that trade follows the flag, but that the flag follows 
trade. The results in these cases are sometimes disastrous. 
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With all these drawbacks, however, the fact remains that either 
through folly or vice, England has possessed herself of large de- 
pendencies ; that by so possessing herself she has given a sort of 
guarantee against their molestation by other Powers; that if she 
withdrew, these other Powers would very probably annex the lands 
she had vacated ; that she has already established certain systems 
and arrangements there, the abolition of which might cause great 
confusion and misery. Hence, the arguments which may be con- 
sidered as exceedingly weighty against further expansion, lose their 
force when it is a question of throwing down burdens already 
lifted. 

Granting, then, that there is no probability of England volun- 
tarily parting with her dependencies, the question arises as to what 
constitution is best adapted for dealing with them. 

In the first place, the idea of Imperial Federation, though it is 
an idea which may very likely be carried out, is of doubtful value. 
The self-governing colonies, whom it mainly concerns, have reached 
a stage of development so different from that of the mother 
country ; their views on the two vital questions, of commerce and 
of the treatment of the native races are so alien from hers, that 
close political alliance can only lead to friction. The United 
Kingdom, with its 42 millions of inhabitants, and with its necessary 
dependence on the external world for a great part of its supplies, 
cannot afford to modify its policy, to suit the views of the thinly 
populated self-sustaining colonies of Canada and Australia. It has 
nothing to gain by doing so; it has much to lose. The ties of 
sentiment—that is, the bonds created by the fact that the popula- 
tion of the colonies is closely connected by kinship and by memory 
with that of England—will continue to exist, whether the white 
colonies retain their present state of nominal dependence or declare 
themselves separate nations; but a closer union, in which each 
party tended to demand that the other should modify beliefs or 
principles, which were considered vital, might fret the silken ties 
of feeling to breaking’ point. 

Again, in a Federation of England and her dependencies, the 
undue preponderance of white interests and wishes would be in- 
creased. How would the Malay States be represented, or the 
African Protectorates, or the Indian reserves? By English officials ? 
We have seen the danger of officialism in India. By native chiefs 
and princes? In that case friction wou/d arise, and to no slight 
degree, with the colonial representatives. Would the native States 
have no representation at all? There is no past experience to 
warrant us in the hope that the Imperial Council would then mete 
out to them justice, though it might extend benevolence. No; in 
an Empire of mixed races, religions, and stages of civilization, com- 
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plete Federation is impossible, and partial Federation would be to 
strengthen the strong, at the expense of the weak; hence for the 
real benefit of the Empire, it should be avoided. 


Thus, it is obvious that all dependencies which are mainly 
peopled by presumably less civilised races, must be governed by 
England alone ; in no case by the white settlers, whether in single 
States or in Federation ; and must be controlled by England with 
a view to their ultimate self-government. 


But to do this it is necessary that the English nation through 

its Parliament should keep a keen watch on its dependencies ; that . 
the Indian Budget, for instance, should be viewed as at least as 
important as the English Budget; that a duty should be felt and 
acknowledged toward all the hundred and one outlying addenda to 

England. But how can a Parliament already overworked take 

due cognisance of these things? In some way, the work of Par- 

liament must be restricted, if it is to be properly carried through ; 

and this not merely because the members of Parliament themselves 
find it impossible to cope with the immense and increasing mass 
of work; but because the electors also find it impossible to keep 

distinctly in mind even the broad outlines of the various issues 
upon which they are supposed to decide. 


In truth, if we want to train our colonies to self-government 
abroad, we need a little more self-government at home. At pre- 
sent, the self-government is strictly limited, and is growing less. 
Under our present system, we are governed by a simple majority ; 
it may be a small majority ; or a majority in the House represent- 
ing perhaps a minority in the country; and as respect for estab- 
lished usage and continuity of policy increases, it becomes more 
and more difficult to undo laws which have been enacted. Hence 
the country is deprived, even of that rude adjustment which the 
swing of the pendulum might give; since for half the nation to 
consent to be governed by laws to which it objects, on the chance 
of subsequently inflicting the same annoyance on the other half, 
without ridding itself of its own burden, is less self-government 
than a succession of tyrannies. 


Nor is this all: this unrepresentative and overloaded govern- 
ment seeks to relieve itself by permitting a constantly increasing 
amount of detail to drop into the hands of the permanent depart- 
ments. Now in all matters affecting daily life, details are of the 
first importance. Hence, at the very time when the lip worship of 
democracy is at its height, the scope of real self-government is 
narrowing ; and what we have not ourselves, how can we give to 
others? If England ceases to be free, her dependencies will never 
obtain their liberty. 
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To restore self-government it will be necessary to relieve 
Parliament by placing the work in the hands, not of permanent 
departments, but of local elected bodies; and to leave these local 
elected bodies the greatest possible freedom from the grip of the 
central authority. Little by little, the scope of such bodies as the 
Local Government Board must be narrowed, till they are restricted 
to their true position, and become bureaux for the exchange of 
information, and arbiters in case of dispute between localities. 
When real power and real responsibility rest on local elected 
bodies, real interest in local work may ensue. 

By the continued adjustment of their own local affairs, the 
nation will acquire a training in self-government which will enable 
her to send forth to her dependencies men capable of assisting 
those dependencies to develop on their own lines; and will also 
permit the voters to elect men to Parliament, who can wisely super- 
vise the work of these officials. In brief, we may say that among 
the first steps which we, as individuals, must take to create a right 
relationship between England and her dependencies, are—(1) to 
take some means of obtaining frequent and reliable information 
about the state of things among our coloured fellow subjects; (2) 
to train ourselves to help our fellows by giving strict and careful 
attention to local affairs ; (3) to reconsider carefully the whole rela- 
tions of local and central government, and so to make self-govern- 
ment a reality, and not a farce. 

When these things have been accomplished: when England 
has become a nation of communities, who have learned freedom 
through self-government; when her dependencies shall have 
evolved, each its own form and method of liberty: in that day it 
will not matter whether the direct power of England is great or 
small, whether the English Empire exists or not. England will 
have fulfilled her task; she will, indeed, be the mother of free 
nations; the liberator of prisoners; the bearer of light to those 
who sit in darkness. Whether she is still the great imperial nation, 
or once more only “the emerald gem set in the silver sea,” will 
signify nothing. She will at last be truly England; the heart, the 
spirit, the life of the world. 

“That England from whose side we have not swerved ; 

The immortal England, whom we, too, have served ; 

Accounting her all living lands above, 

In justice, and in mercy, and in love.” 


A. B. WALLIS CHAPMAN 

















1910. 


THE DOMINANT LIBERAL 
QUESTION. 


CHINESE Labour and Taff Vale notwithstanding, the writer is one 
of those who firmly believe that nothing contributed more sub- 
stantially to the success of the Liberal and Labour candidates at 
the election of 1906 than the present unsatisfactory state of the 
Education Problem. Although the great Act of 1902 brought 
with it considerable advantages, and is acknowledged by practic- 
ally all educationists to be a marked advance on its predecessors, 
we cannot shut our eyes to the fact that it is a never-ending source 
of aggravation to many of the best citizens of the land. The 
candid observer—no matter what his political bias may be—must 
confess that the measure, in anything like its present shape, can- 
not remain on the statute book. We may rest assured that if the 
Liberals return to power—this article is being written before the 
General Election—when the Budget impasse has been cleared, and 
the powers of the Second Chamber have been brought into har- 
mony with Liberal aspirations, the thorny education question will 
be the first that the Government will grapple with. 

I don’t propose to put forward in this short communication a 
full and detailed statement of what the Cabinet should entertain, 
but I claim to have sufficient practical knowledge of this subject 
to be able to state with considerable certainty what the Govern- 
ment should avoid if it wishes to obtain anything approaching 
success in this hitherto baffling problem. 

There are three matters which the Minister responsible for 
the next Education measure should leave severely and frigidly 
alone. On previous occasions all three have been cardinal prin- 
ciples of Liberal legislative efforts. I will state the points in order 
of ascending importance. They are:— 

1. Right of entry. 

2. Compulsory Cowper-Temple teaching. 

3. Contracting out. 

The first item is a sop to the Church of England. The 
second one partly for the Church of England and partly for the 
Nonconformists. The third chiefly for the Roman Catholics, but 
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in part for the Church of England. The problem can be settled 
on fair and reasonable lines without giving sops. I will state 
briefly the objections to the principles that have marred the 
attempts of the last Government. 

However just any course of procedure may appear to the 
average man, if this procedure is impracticable it is an absolute 
waste of energy and time to attempt to set it on foot. 

The operation of the “right of entry” proposal, instead of 
bringing an end to religious quarrels, will tend to embitter them. 
In the majority of cases it could only be worked with considerable 
friction. The greatest obstacle to its success is the violent opposi- 
tion of the National Union of Teachers. This is, indeed, a formid- 
able opposition, for, as Mr. Birrell pointedly remarked on the 
introduction of his famous Bill, “The Head Master ought to be 
the skipper on his own quarter-deck.” This dictum is carried out 
in Council Schools, though not always in Voluntary Schools. 

Compulsory Cowper-Temple teaching was the matter of the 
first clause of the Runciman-Canterbury concordat. This religious 
teaching had to be given by the regular teacher of the school staff, 
and making the teaching compulsory established a religious test. 
There are very few Council Schools in the country where this 
teaching is not given at the present time. The exceptions are 
chiefly in Wales and the West Riding’ Compel its adoption by 
Statute law and you make a new “State endowed” religion. By 
this operation you deal the deadliest blow at “the Bible in the 
schools,” and give the secularist the opportunity of achieving the 
object he so ardently desires. 

The contracting-out principle is admitted by the vast majority 
of educational experts to be the most vicious and the most damag- 
ing to education of all clauses ever embodied in any Government 
measures. Its only devotees are the hard shelled individualists of 
the Harold Cox type, or the pusillanimous statesmen who will 
barter anything in order to secure their own permanence in office. 

Professor Sadler, in an address recently delivered to the 
Teachers’ Guild, daringly prophesied that in twenty-five years’ 
time there would be in all Government and rate-aided schools no 
religious tests for teachers, and no contracting-out. That this 
prophecy may be realized in less than twenty-five years, is a con- 
summation devoutly to be wished. As I have stated above this 
retrograde proposal is primarily intended to meet the wishes of the 
Roman Catholics, but Church people would be greater “ contrac- 
tors out”—in bulk, at all events, if not in percentage—than the 
Catholics. It is a prospect which the teachers in the voluntary 
schools view with the greatest possible alarm. The history of the 
Catholic priest as a school manager is not a good one. The 
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Catholic Schools, under the Balfour Bill, are practically as one- 
man managed as they were before 1902. 

The great kernel of the whole controversy—the appointment 
of the teacher, aye, and his dismissal—is still in the hands of the 
clergy, and these powers are often exercised on grounds that are 
far from educational. Most educational authorities insert a clause 
in the Voluntary School teacher’s agreement, to the effect that no 
teacher shall be required to perform, or abstain from performing, 
any duties outside school hours. Let any teacher be bold enough 
(or foolish enough) to assert his right to proud, independent man- 
hood, and his clerical master will soon find a way to show him who 
is “the skipper on the quarter-deck.” The foundation managers 
are mere priestly puppets, and a complaisant diocesan inspector is 
always willing to find a “religious ground,” on which to trap the 
teacher, who is short-sighted enough to believe that he can with 
safety either do or speak the thing he will. It is almost incredible 
that one can find in the twentieth century statesmen who are mad 
enough to hand over hundreds of thousands of pounds of public 
money to institutions, which, as-the late Mr. Hirst Hollowell used 
to say, are as privately managed as any football club or bowling 
green. 

The writer does not herein desire to sketch actual proposals 
for the improvement of elementary education in this country. He 
is one who has had a long and varied experience in the actual 
work of the school, and he thinks it strongly incumbent upon all 
who have a first-hand knowledge of the subject, to warn those in 
power against the adoption of ideas which are detrimental to the 
young of this island, and in diametrical opposition to the free, 
democratic spirit of this century. Let the Government unflinchingly 
adhere to the eternal principle—full public control over the expen- 
diture of the public purse. It is not impossible to embody this 
great feature of English statecraft in a measure which will violate 
no man’s conscience, and bring about the lasting benefit and the 
tranquil atmosphere which are so vitally necessary if the youth of 
this land are to have the footing in the game of life which is the 
privilege of their fortunate foreign brethren. Bold constructive 
statesmanship will always pay in the long run. Ministers should 
cling strongly to their fundamental belief, and not allow them- 
selves to be thrust aside by the fuming of ecclesiastical bullies. 
There are not a hundred constituencies in England that in a clean 
straight fight would refrain from backing any Government out 
and out that was prepared to “trust the people” in one of the 
most vital matters that attaches to communal responsibility. 

The people will not fail the Ministry that sternly and un- 
flinchingly pursues its way to the fixed and destined goal aimed at 
by the true educationist. 
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Liberalism will soon be on its trial. With the great bulk of 
its supporters education is quite as important a subject as Home 
Rule, or even Free Trade. 

The Government can rise to its great opportunity, and take 
its stand with those of Gladstone’s golden age of progress. 

Temporise, or falter, and the future of the great historic party 
is bound in shallows and in miseries. 


HEAD MASTER. 














1910. 


THE CAUSATION, PERIODICITY, AND 
DISTRIBUTION IN LATITUDE 
OF SUN-SPOTS. 


FROM 1851, when Schwabe, of Dessau, published his discovery of 
a periodicity in Sun-spots, many eminent and distinguished men 
have devoted much time to their elucidation ; but up to the present 
moment no satisfactory solution of their causation has been found. 

During the last 300 years spots on the sun have been ob- 
served, and approximate dates have been given for the times of 
the incidence of maximum and‘ minimum conditions. 


TABLE 1.—YEARS OF MAXIMUM SPOTS SINCE 1615. 
1615 .5—1626 .o—1639 .5—1649 .o—1660 .o—1675 .o—1685 -o— 
1693 .O—1705 .5—1718 .2—1727 .5—1738 .7—1750 .3—1761 .5— 
1709 .7—1778 .4—1788 .1—1804 .2—1816 .4—1829 .g—1837 .2— 
1848 -1—1860 .1—1870 .6—1883 .g—1894 .I—1907 

TABLE 2.—YEARS OF MINIMUM SPOTS SINCE 1610. 
1610 8—1619 .oO—1634 .o—1645 .o—1655 .o—1666 .o—1679 .5— 
1689 .5—1098 .O—1712 .O—1723 .5—1734 .O—1745 .O—1755 .2— 
1766 .5—1775 .5—1784 .7—1798 -3—1810 .6—1823 .3—1833 .Q— 
1843. .5—1856 .o—1867 .2—1878 .g—1888 .5—I901 .5—IQII .5. 

On an examination of Table 1 we find an interval of 7.3 years 

between the maximum spots in November, 1829, and the maximum 
spots in March, 1837, and from the maximum spots in 1788.1 there 
was an interval of 16.1 years to the next maximum spots in 1804.2, 
and on further examination we find intervals of 8, 9, 10, II, 12, 13, 
14 and 15 years between the times of maximum spots. And 
from an examination of Table 2 we find similar intervals from 8 
to 15 years between times of minimum spots. 


Taking the whole of the intervals of maximum spots since 
1616 we find the average interval to be one of 11.25 years, and 
for the minimum spots we find exactly the same average. On the 
average four repetitions of maximum or minimum spots occur 
every 45 years; but generally the period is a year or two more or 
less, and it so happens that if one or two of the intervals are under 
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or above the average, one or two of the other intervals are above 
or under it. Tables 1 and 2 establish *he fact that there is an 
average period of 11} years, and a variability of 4 years above or 
under that average. 

Having got so far, we must, if possible, go a step further, and 
endeavour to discover the cause. There is no proof whatever of 
the shrinkage theory, or the meteor theory, of the production of 
sun-spots, and it is self-evident that they cannot be internally or 
spontaneously caused. They must, therefore, be caused by some 
external influence, and as there is only one external influence, viz., 
the attraction of the planets, sun-spots must be planet produced. 
Galileo in 1612 thought sun-spots were planet produced, and so 
have many other astronomers and physicists, but up to the present 
moment it is only a pious opinion, the belief has not been proved 
to be absolutely correct, besides more than one eminent scientist 
stated that it is impossible for the planets, after making every 
allowance for the rarity of the materials that compose the photo- 
sphere, to be the direct cause of the phenomena. These scientific 
men cannot conceive how the planets, so remote and small in com- 
parison with the Sun, can produce such profound and extensive 
disturbances, and they dispute the fact that gravitation can be the 
agent. And the reason they do so is due to the fact that the 
subject of tides is very difficult; it is so difficult that few, if any 
scientists, thoroughly understand it. All works on “ Tides,” up to 
date, require revision. The tides in the ocean, the tides in the 
crust (earthquakes), and the tides in the atmosphere (weather) are 
caused by the combined gravitation of the moon and sun. The 
attraction of the sun upon the earth as a whole is infinitely greater 
than that of the moon, but the tide-lifting power of the moon 
upon the earth is nearly three times that of the sun, because the 
moon is 400 times nearer than the sun, and the differential pull on 
the earth’s surface by the moon is considerable, while due to the 
great distance of the sun, there is little difference between the pull 
on the surface and at the centre. 

Now in works on tides it is said that the moon pulls the 
waters of the ocean up from the earth on one side, and pulls the 
earth away from the water on the other side, so that there is a tide 
on the side of the earth nearest the moon, and on the other side 
opposite, and they make out that the water is heaped up directly 
under the moon. This is erroneous, as the water is not heaped up 
directly under the moon at all, but it is heaped up most, not under 
it, but 3,000 miles away from the moon all round. At the point 
where the line joining the centre of the moon and the centre of the 
earth cuts the earth’s surface, the moon’s pull is nothing, because 
the pull of gravity is about nine million times greater, but from this 
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point all round up to 3,000 miles distant, the pull gradually in- 
creases up to a maximum. At 3,000 miles, or 45° from this point 
the moon is pulling at right angles to gravity, and is therefore un- 
affected by it. At this distance or angle there is nothing whatever 
pulling against the moon, so that the water is pulled up in a tide. 


Solar gravity is so very great, 27} times greater than terres- 
trial gravity, that scientists say that it is an impossibility for the 
planets to produce any effect against it, and so they reason that 
sun-spots cannot be planet produced. But this is just where they 
go wrong—they overlook the fact that some of the planets at least 
pull the photosphere with tremendous effect, not dead against solar 
gravity, but at an angle of 45°, or 350,000 miles from the point 
where the line joining the planet and the sun’s centre cuts the 
photosphere. This is called the tangential tide-lifting pull of the 
planets. 

So far as the earth is concerned we find that there is not a 
great difference between the sun’s pull on its centre and its sur- 
face, the tide lifting is not so great as that of the moon. 

Now, taking the sun, let us consider each planet separately as 
to its tidal force at the centre and surface, to see if there is any 
difference, 7.¢., is there any tide-lifting power. 

I have found that so far as Neptune, Uranus, and Saturn are 
concerned, though there is a great attractive pull on the sun, there 
is practically no difference between the centre and surface pull, 
due to their vast distances, and Mars, though much nearer, has no 
differential effect upon the sun, due to its comparative smallness. 

Thus, of the eight planets, only four are left that have a large 
tide-lifting action upon the solar surface sufficient to cause every 
possible variety of sun-spots and prominences, according to their 
grouping and changing distances. 

The differential or tide-lifting power of Mercury, Venus, 
Earth, and Jupiter, varies with the distance. The greater the 
distance from the sun the less it is, and the less the distance the 
greater it is. The tide-lifting power of Mercury is 3} times as 
great when nearest the sun than when farthest from it. As Venus 
keeps about the same distance from the sun always there is prac- 
tically no difference in its tide-lifting power, which is compara- 
tively uniform.. In winter, when the earth is nearest the sun, its 
tide-lifting force is only one-fifth greater than during the summer, 
when it is farthest from the sun. The differential pull of Jupiter 
is one-third more when nearest the sun than when farthest away. 

When these four planets are farthest from the sun, if we 
take the tide-lifting power of the earth as 10, that of Mercury is 8, 
Jupiter 24, and Venus 26, but if we take 12 as the tide-lifting power 
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of the earth upon the solar surface when it is nearest, the tide- 
lifting powers of the others when nearest are for Venus 27, Mer- 
cury 28, and Jupiter 32. And if we take the mean tidal force of 
the earth upon the sun’s surface as 100, that of Mercury will be 
164, Venus 241, and Jupiter 255. 

In the causation of sun-spots, Jupiter therefore has the greatest 
effect, and if it were the only planet, both maximum and minimum 
spots would occur in a cycle of 11.87 years, the maximum spots 
it was at its greatest distance. Now we will suppose that Venus is the 
only planet besides Jupiter that circles round the sun. As Jupiter 
takes nearly 12 years, and Venus only .62 year, or 225 days, to 
go round the sun once, it is evident that the sun-spot cycle would 
be reduced by the period of Venus, and taking .62 from 11.87, we 
have 11.25 years as the cycle, if there were only Jupiter and Venus 
as solar planets. In fact, taking all the spots for the last 300 years 
we find the average cycle is 11} years, and this is sufficient proof 
that Jupiter and Venus together are the main cause of the periodi- 
city of sun-spots. The introduction of Mercury having great tide- 
raising power when nearest the sun, and very little when at its 
greatest distance, upsets the uniformity of the 11} years cycle, 
causing the interval between similar phases of spots to be anything 
up to about four years more or less than 11} years, so that the 
interval varies from 7 to 16 years. Mercury completes its orbit in 
88 days, or .24 of a year, and makes more than four revolutions 
while the earth makes but one, and the period of Venus .62 year, 
is exactly one-half the combined period of the Earth and Mercury, 
1.24 year. 

So far as spot production is concerned, the earth may be taken 
as a constant, a line joining the centre of the earth and the 
centre of the sun, cuts the solar surface exactly midway between 
north and south and the east and west limb, and it is only on this 
half of the sun next us that spots can be seen, and the arrange- 
ment and distribution of spots depends upon the approach and 
recession of Mercury, Venus, and Jupiter, towards the central point 
of the sun’s disc. 

Now Jupiter is very slow, taking about 12 years to make one 
revolution, and one year to pass about 30°, The consequence is 
that it remains for months with very little relative change, as viewed 
from the sun, and when it is allineated, or nearly allineated with 
the earth, its tide-lifting force is added to that of the earth, and if 
Venus came round about the same time also nearly allineated with 
the earth, a tremendous tide-lifting force would be developed on 
the solar surface, with great sun-spots. As Venus moved out of 
line with the earth, the spots would lessen, but after the lapse of 
years Jupiter would come round to about the same part of his 
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orbit, and might be 30° before or behind his former position when 
Venus and Mercury came round in allineation with the earth, so 
that compared with the previous occasion spots would be a year 
earlier or later; and next time it might so happen that Venus and 
Mercury would come round when Jupiter was 60°, or two years 
before or after his former position; and next time Jupiter might 
be 90°, or 3 years before or after the same similar positions of 
Mercury, Venus, and the Earth, so that the sun-spots would be 
three years before or after their average period of 11} years. 

At any time of sun-spots maximum or minimum, if Jupiter is. 
allineated with the earth, the following similar spot phase cannot 
be more than three years before or after the mean period of 11} 
years, but suppose that instead of being exactly allineated, Jupiter 
was about 30° either to the west or east of the earth’s heliocentric 
longitude, when maximum or minimum spots occurred next time a 
similar phase of spots might happen when Jupiter was on the verge 
of the east or west limb of the sun at 120°, or four years before 
or after his former position, provided Venus and Mercury were in 
the same, or in a similar, relative. position to the earth. 

Now we shall take a few definite cases to illustrate what has 
just been stated, and let us take the maximum spots of 1848.1 
and 1860.1, when Jupiter was practically in the same part of his 
orbit with reference to the sun. In 1848.1, Jupiter was 20° to 
the east of the earth, and in 1860.1 at the same time of the year 
he was 18° to the east also, and on both occasions Venus was 
exactly 74° to the west of the earth. On both occasions of maxi- 
mum spots, Venus and Jupiter were in the same relative position 
with reference to the earth, and the much greater spottedness (one- 
third more) in 1848 was due to the fact that Mercury was acting 
more powerfully. 

Let us take a case when the maximum spots happened four 
years before the average period, viz., 1829.9 and 1837.2. The 
interval here was 7-3 years. In November, 1829, Jupiter was 52° 
to the west, and in 1837 it was 25° to the east of the earth, other- 
wise Jupiter was 127° from his former position, relative to the sun, 
but relative to the earth the distribution of the planets was prac- 
tically similar, the one planet taking the place of the other at 
similar distances from and round the earth, placed centrally with 
reference to the sun. Mercury was to the west at the same angular 
distance as Jupiter was to the east ; and Jupiter was to the west as 
much as Venus was to the East, and Mercury and Venus also inter- 
changed places. 

In 1788.1 and 1804.2 we have an interval of 16.1 years between 
maximum spots. In the one case Jupiter is about as much east as 
it is west of the earth, in the other the tidal effect in producing sun- 
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spots being the same, and Mercury in the one case corresponds 
with Venus in the other. 

1769.7 and 1870.6 were corresponding years of maximum spots, 
Jupiter, Mercury and Venus in the first corresponding with Mer- 
cury, Venus, and Jupiter in the second, at about the same angular 
distances round the earth. The number of spots being greater in 
1870, because the tide-lifting power of Venus was greater than 
that of Jupiter in 1769. Another beautiful instance of similar 
grouping of Mercury, Jupiter, and Venus round the earth occurred 
in 1837.2 and 1860.1 (See Appendix, Table 3). 

With regard to minimum spots, we have corresponding posi- 
tions of the planets, with intervals from 8 to 16 years, as in the 
case of maximum spots, but the angular distances from the earth 
and the distances of the planets from the sun are different. In 
1775.5 and 1901.0, years of minimum spots, the grouping round the 
earth, and the angular distances, are almost identical, Mercury and 
Venus being to the east of the earth, and at the same angular 
distances.. 

Then 1843.5 and 1867-2, 1878.9 and 1889.0, 1810.6, 1823.3 and 
1833.9 and 1784.7 and 1708.3, are wonderfully alike in grouping and 
angular distances from the earth, all being years of minimum spots. 
The resemblances are so close that there can be no mistake about 
it that minimum spots, as well as maximum spots, are caused by the 
grouping of the planets relative to the sun and earth. (See 
Appendix, Table 4), 

With regard to maximum and minimum spots, it is often 
difficult to say within a few months the precise time when the spots 
were actually greatest or least, but there is no such difficulty as to 
magnetic storms, as they occur on a particular day, and time of 
that day. We can, therefore, determine the positions of Mercury, 
Venus, and Jupiter, in their orbits, and their distances from the 
sun, and we can also determine the points on the sun’s disc where 
the lines from them to the centre of the sun cut that disc, and so 
group them round the position of the earth on that disc. 

Taking the last magnetic storm of the 25th September, 1909, 
we find that it is practically a repetition of the storms of the 4th 
February, 1872, and the 11th November, 1882, the planets Mer- 
cury, Venus, and Jupiter simply changing places at the same angu- 
lar distances from the earth. In the storm of 1909, Venus takes 
the place of Mercury in 1882, and of Jupiter in 1872 at nearly right 
angles to the earth. Then we have one of the three planets close 
to the earth, and one of the others between in each case—the 
storm in both cases being caused by the rapid passage of the 
Mercury wave over the spot formed by two of the other three 
planets. 
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The storm of the 31st October, 1903, was almost a facsimile 
of those of the 25th June, 1885, the 17th November, 1882, the 5th 
April, 1870, and the 30th May, 1869. The storm of 13th February, 
1892, was like that of the 24th October, 1870, and that of the 
25th November, 1882, was very similar to those of the 3rd and 
sth August, 1872. In all these cases the Mercury wave, at an 
angle of 45°, passed rapidly over a spot formed by two of the other 
three planets, also at an angle of 45°, or 350,000 miles from the 
point where the line from the sun’s centre to the particular planet 
cuts the sun’s disc. (See Appendix, Table 5). . 

In “ Natural Law in Terrestrial Phenomena,” pages 194 to 
218 are devoted to an explanation, with diagrams, showing how 
sun-spots are formed by the tangential pull of the planets acting 
all round on the solar photosphere at an angle of 45° from the 
points where lines from the planets to the centre of the sun cut 
the solar surface. By taking the centre of the sun’s disc, and from 
that point drawing a circle at any angle of 45°, we have the curve 
round which the earth produces its greatest tide-lifting effect upon 
the photosphere. This earth curve is constantly in the same posi- 
tion on the sun’s face. But with reference to this fixed earth 
centre in the middle of the disc of the sun, the centres of the 
planets Mercury, Venus and Jupiter are continually changing, Mer- 
cury, with great relative rapidity, and Venus much less rapidly, but 
faster than the earth, will form a spot when it-‘appears on the 
eastern limb half-way towards the centre of the disc, and as Venus 
advances west, the spot will advance westward, and will split up 
when it passes the verge of the western limb of the sun going 
round on the other side. Jupiter lags behind, as it takes a year to 
pass over 30°, and six years to pass over the sun’s disc, so Jupiter 
formed spots lag behind. In fact, spots travel round the sun at 
the same rate as Venus. 

The earth tangential tide-lifting curve is formed upon the solar 
surface from its centre, with a radius of 350,000 miles, and from 
points where lines from Jupiter, Venus, and Mercury to the sun’s 
centre cut the photosphere, great tangential curves are drawn with 
the same great radius, and at the points where these great curves 
cut each other great spots are formed, as two or more of the four 
planets are pulling together at these points, causing all the varia- 
tions in sun spots. 

The Earth and Jupiter tangential curves do not appreciably 
extend beyond 45° north or south of the sun’s equator. Hence 
spots cannot be formed further north or south by the Mercury and 
Venus tide-hfting curves passing over them—in fact, the majority 
of the spots are formed between 10° and 22° north and south of the 
sun’s equator, comparatively few being formed between 0° and 
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10° and 22° and 45°, because the tide-lifting curves of Mercury or 
Venus at an angle of 45° only cut each other and those of the 
Earth and Jupiter evanescently beyond the limits of 10° to 22°, 
as may be seen by actually drawing those great curves. The helio- 
centric latitude of Jupiter is small, but that of Venus increases up 
to nearly 34°, while Mercury increases to double that amount, the 
result being that when Venus is most south, and Mercury most 
north, or vice versa, there is a range of 10° or 11° in the latitude of 
the spots, the greatest spot variations being due to Mercury in 
latitude and longitude, and in the range of its radius vector rapidly 
increasing or decreasing its tide-lifting power. 

I now claim to have proved that sun-spots are caused by the 
tangential tide-lifting power of the four planets, Mercury, Venus, 
Earth, and Jupiter, and that the same planetary action causes the 
periodicity and the distribution of spots in solar latitude. , 

All the tremendous movements in the photosphere, the move- 
ments of faculz, the reversing stratum, the scarlet chromosphere, 
with the prominences projected high above, with the coronal atmo- 
sphere over and embracing all, and the mysterious radiance of 
clouds, rifts, and streamers gradually fading into utter darkness 
beyond—every movement, observed and unobserved in the sun, 
internally and externally, is caused by the tidal tangential pull of 
the only tide-lifting planets Mercury, Venus, Earth and Jupiter ; 
all the vast and appalling movements up to 100 miles per second 
of a cyclonic character, taking place in spots of more than 100,000 
miles and less in breadth, suffice to cause as much friction and 
energy, and ultimate heat, as has maintained the sun’s heat, light, 
and electricity, in the past zons of millions of years, and will 
suffice to keep up that heat while the planets continue to circle 
round the sun. And as the solar system possesses all the charac- 
teristics of stability there can be no end to the energy and resultant 
heat, light, and electric conditions that prevail upon the sun. These 
planets keep the solar gases and atmosphere in continual and 
eternal movement, causing energy and heat over its whole surface, 
just in the same way as the tidal energy of the moon and sun keeps 
the whole of the earth, its crust (causing great heat and earth- 
quakes), its ocean (causing great tides and heated foam), and its 
atmosphere (causing weather and changes of temperature by air 
friction), in continual and eternal movement. 

The sun’s mass is 330,000 times that of the earth, and more 
than 750 times that of all the planets, 1,050 times the mass of | 
Jupiter, which is nearly 2} times that of all the other planets, the 
result being that the centre of mass of Jupiter and the sun lies 24,000 
miles outside the photosphere, whilst that of all the other planets 
is a long way inside the sun, that of Mercury being only 7 miles 
from its centre. ; 
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APPENDIX. 


Table 3.—Maximum Sun-Spots. 


Knowing the masses of the planets and also their varying 
distances from the sun from day to day, it is possible to determine 
their daily differential attraction upon the solar surface, and account 
for and predict spots and prominences, for each day for years in 
advance, just in the same way as I have been able to predict the 
weather, tides and earthquakes, day after day, for long periods in 
advance, by the differential attraction of the moon and sun upon 
the atmosphere, hydrosphere, and lithosphere. 
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Table 4—Minimum Sun-S pots. 
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Table 5—Magnetic Storms. 
Years. Planet’s Angular Distance from Earth. 


28/8/1859. J’56V’20M2E _................. A 
29/8/1859. J’57V’20E2M ... su eeceeeees A 
30/8/1859... J’58V’19ESM au... eee eee A 
31/8/1859. . J5QV’'18EBM on... seeeeeeees A 
1/9/1859. J’SQOV’17EI3M .....cceseecees A 
2/9/1859. J’60V’16E16M _............44. A 
3/9/1859. J’61V’1SE20M ........ceeeee A 
4/9/1859. J’61V’15E24M _............0ee A.C 
30/5/1869. M4o)J’37EISV’  ......ececeeee C 
5/4/1870. M32E25V47J’  ...:.cseecseeees C 
24/10/1870. M’79V’26E41]  ......cceeeeees D 
4/2/1872. V’1EaaM’81J _................ BA 
3/8/1872. Ms9E1J’13V’ A 
5/8/1872. Ms5s5J’1E14V’ A 
11/11/1882. M’84V15E34J ................. BC 
17/11/1882. M’63VIIE20J —.....seeeeeees C 
25/11/1882- M’41V6E2IJ ..........0c0e0ee A 
25/6/1885. M’11E38V’67)’ ......... ek Cc 
13/2/1892. M’52E34J’87V’  .........0.006 D 
31/10/1903. M’SOJ44E27V_ _.......ceceeeees & 
25/9/1909. V83M56J’6E  ...........ceeeee *B 


In the above years of maximum and minimum spots, and days 
on which magnetic storms occurred, E denotes the earth placed 
centrally on the sun’s disc, and M, V and J represent Mercury, 
Venus and Jupiter respectively, placed to the right or left of the 
earth, the figures indicating the angular distances therefrom in 
degrees. M’, V’, and J’ indicate that these planets are on the other 
side of the sun from the earth, and the figures give the angular 
distances in degrees of the Nadir tide from the earth centrally 
located on the sun. 


The letters A, B, C, etc., are placed after those years where 
the grouping of the planets round the earth is similar. 


The reason why there is no exact sun-spot cycle of 11 years, 
or any other from 7 to 16 years, is because there is none up to 16 
years that contains exactly all the varying periods of 11.86 years, 
.24 year, 62 year for Jupiter, Mercury and Venus respectively, and 
we have to go up to 222 years before we find a common multiple 
of these varying periods. 

Jupiter makes 19 complete revolutions in 222 years, Venus 
358, and Mercury 925, so that at the end of 222 years the planets 
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Mercury, Venus, Jupiter, and of course, the earth would be in the 
same positions again, and spots maximum or minimum would be 
the same as before. 

This is proved by the fact that the minimum spots of 1611, 
1621, 1634, 1645, 1656, and 1666 were repeated after 222 years in 
1833, 1843, 1856, 1867, 1878, and 1888, and the minimum spots of 
1689.5 will be repeated in 1911. The maximum spots of 1615, 
1626, 1638, 1649, 1661, 1673, and 1685, were repeated after 222 
years in 1837, 1848, 1860, 1871, 1883, 1895, and 1907, and the 
maximum spots of 1693 will be repeated in 1915. This alone is 
proof absolute that sun-spots are caused by the tide-lifting power 
of the four planets Mercury, Venus, Earth, and Jupiter, alone. 


HuUGH CLEMENTS. 

















IBSEN AS A PIONEER OF THE 
WOMAN MOVEMENT. 


“MEN distrust hermits, and do not believe that we come bearing 
gifts. 

“ Our steps in the streets sound too lonely to them. And it is 
as when, lying in bed at night, they hear a passing footstep long 
before the sun is up, and ask themselves—‘ Whither goes that 
thief ?”” 


So Nietzsche clothes an old truth—a truth which every genera- 
tion acknowledges even whilst blundering into further verification 
of it. The “ hermit ”—z.., the man withdrawn from the world, the 
thinker, the pioneer—is distrusted and disliked, becomes most 
often a martyr to his cause but it needs martyrdom to illuminate 
a cause. 


Ibsen cried his message in the dark streets of life, and the 
men of his time shrank from him as from a “ thief in the night.” 
Through their lack of comprehension, their indignant derision, he 
suffered what, to an artistic soul, is martyrdom. But the very fierce- 
ness of the scorn and censure he received helped to make his 
writings more widely known ; and now his gospel is ringing in the 
ears of a more sympathetic generation. 

When he receives his due meed of honour, not least amongst 
his merits will be ranked his attitude towards woman. More than 
any other modern writer he has proved himself a prophet and an 
apostle of the cause of woman; no other modern writer has shown 
more sympathetic comprehension of her nature and its latent 
powers. Six years before the publication of the “Story of an 
African Farm” crystallized the world’s floating thoughts concern- 
ing “ woman’s rights” (the expression has been too much abused), 
Ibsen’s wide and penetrating outlook upon life had enabled him to 
perceive the convention-hidden plague spots created by woman’s | 


“Die Menschen sind mistrauisch gegen die Einsiedler und glauben { 
nicht, dass wir kommen, um zu schenken. Unsre Schritte klingen ihnen zu 
einsam durch die Gassen. Und wie wenn sie Nachts in ihren Betten einen 
Mann ‘gehen héren, lange bevor die Sonne aufsteht, so Rca sie sich wohl ; 
wohin will der Dieb?” Nietzsche, Also Sprach Zarathus ; 
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false position; to foresee the coming struggle against that evil; 
and to point out mans by which a remedy could be effected. 

To illustrate these statements, I have chosen to consider three 
of his plays: “The Pillars of Society,” “A Doll’s House,” and 
“Ghosts.” I think they may fitly be called the heralds of the 
Woman Movement which characterised the close of the last cen- 
tury, for they appeared between the years 1877 and 1881, in the 
very early dawn of that movement, when there was but “the sound 
of a going in the tops of the trees” to portend the coming storm. 
These three plays are best suited to my purpose, because they 
have nothing in them of the abnormal element which crept into 
Ibsen’s later works, and because each play leads up to the other, 
the three evolving gradually a great question concerning woman’s 
place in life. The title of the first, “The Pillars of Society,” 
sounds the keynote of all three. The pillars of society are Truth 
and Freedom. The first play treats of an ideal woman’s projection 
of that truth upon a community of “bachelor souls”; the second 
treats of an ordinary woman’s belated recognition of its importance ; 
the third treats of the tragedy involved by a woman’s failure to 
receive it. : 

The “ Pillars of Society ” lights up the ultimate goal of woman 
and reveals Ibsen’s prophetic ideal of her. When he wrote this 
play, he was as a man standing upon a height, who, looking far 
out towards an horizon irradiated by the light and colours of 
heaven, scarcely heeds the dark valleys and gloomy ravines that lie 
between him and that horizon. For Ibsen’s first awakened 
thoughts of woman touched only her immense though un- 
developed and unappreciated capabilities for good work in the 
world ; her difficulties and limitations were, for the moment, over- 
looked: 

Although the plot of the “ Pillars of Society” is not based 
upon a feminine interest, the whole play is nevertheless permeated 
by feminine influence and shows up, with quite extraordinary sym- 
pathy for the sex, how noble a part women may play towards men, 
and how disastrously stupid can be men’s attitude towards women. 
It would seem that it was the dramatist’s love for Truth which led 
him to advocate the cause of the weaker sex. Always he had been 
a seeker of Truth. But he found it not in society, in what we 
vaguely call the world. Reflecting upon the habits anc. manners 
of the numerous small communities which compose that world, he 
perceived that upon the family and family life ¢.epend the ethics 
' of society. But woman is the mainspring of the family; there- 
' fore it seemed to Ibsen that we must lok to her, primarily, to 
make a home for truth in the world a~.d to cultivate the love of it. 
And, not perceiving at first how ilk-prepared she herself was for 
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this high mission, he appears, in the “Pillars of Society,” t 
attribute much of life’s sin and suffering to m:n’s failure to ag 
ciate her powers and to give them opportunity of development. 
The play points the reproach Lona Hessel gives Bernick—“ Your 
society is a society of bachelor souls ; you have no eyes for woman.” 
That form of blindness accounted for most of the evil that befel 
Consul Bernick. He had lived his life untouched by woman's in- 
fluence, and had fallen into sin, into intentional, if not actual crime. 
In the end, it is a good woman who leads him to moral salvation ; 
and, in a burst of grateful recognition he declares that—“ it is you 
women who are the pillars of society.” Lona, however, with 
quicker insight, can point out to him a higher wisdom. “No, no,” 
she says, “ the spirits of Truth and Freedom—these are the Pillars 
of Society.” But I take it, that because the author put such 
words into a woman’s lips, it was in his mind that when woman 
should have grown to the measure of her stature, she would be 
found upholding those pillars so that men might build upon them. 
There are many passages in the play symbolic of what Ibsen 
strove to do for woman. The entrance of Lona Hessel—the first 
New Woman in literature—vigorous and invigorating, breathing 
the open spaces and fresh air of American prairies, is symbolic. 
She draws back the curtains of the darkened room, opens the door 
and the windows. “ We'll soon rise from the sepulchre,” she says, 
disgusted with the atmosphere of gloom she has entered. And 
when Rector Rérlund asks her what she will do im their society for 
helping the “ lapsed and lost,” she replies, “I will let in fresh air.” 
All that is symbolic of what Ibsen himself did. He opened 
windows upon the question of woman’s place in the world ; he gave 
her light to see what she is doing; he let fresh,: ur into the close 


" and oppressive sepulchre, in which custom had 1. ‘erred her. By 


such gifts he proved himself the friend of woman, a pioneer of her 
movement forward. 

Towards the end of the play there is the remark—“ How the 
sky is clearing; how it grows light over the sea!” Ibsen closed 
his play in hopeful mood ; he was still on the height which showed 
-him a clearing sky and light upon the sea. But there were dark 
plawes as yet untouched by the light, dark places which must be 
traversed before the light could be reached; and he had drawn 
nearer to those dark places when he wrote “ A Doll’s House.” He 
had begun then to perceive that woman was hemmed in on all 
sides, by barriers of her own making as well as of men’s, and that 
before she could make one forward step, a space must be cleared 
for her. Such a process'.meant a social revolution, involving—as 
every revolution must do—peril and loss and pain. But, “ Know- 
ledge by suffering entereth, And sai is perfected by pain.” 


~ 
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The gospel of woman’s individuality, the leading motive of 
“A Doll’s House,” had been foreshadowed in the “ Pillars of 
Society.” Dina Dorf is an unmarried Nora, who has the good 
fortune to recognise in time her need of independence, and who 
claims her personal rights. The misfortunes of her childhood have 
bred in her the stirrings of revolt against conventions. She pines 
for freedom. And she has the courage to turn from the worldly 
comfort and respectability of a marriage with Rector Rérlund, the 
matrimonial Grand Turk in disguise ; it is a moral and benevolent 
disguise, but the Grand Turk element predominates as much in. 
him as in poor, worthy Torvald Kelmer. It is that element which 
repels Dina Dorf and deepens in her the desire for independence ; 
so that she will not marry the man she loves until she has asserted 
her own individuality. 

“First I will work,” she says, “and become something for 
myself, just as you are. I will give myself; I will not be taken.” 

And in such theories she is encouraged, not only by the 
advanced Lona Hessel, but even by Martha, the unselfish martyr 
of love, who is made to exclaim—‘“ Oh, how we writhe under this 

“tyranny of custom and convention! 
Do something to defy all this use and wont.” 

Dina was fortunate in that the fetters she loathed and fled 
rom were not bound into her very flesh as were those of Nora. 
Nora’s circumstances were somewhat extraordinary, but for 
dramatic interest they had to be so; and it is none the less true 
that many a woman has found herself in an analogous position, 
when she has had to choose between a surrender of her better self 
and a complete disruption of her circumstances. 

Nora was typical of the women of her time, whom an awaken- 
ing sence of injustice was rousing to revolt. For the moment, 
woman’s natural genius for self-abnegation was smothered; her 
need for freedom to develop her own individuality annihilated 
every other consideration. For the moment, her duties towards 
herself seemed the most sacred. Nora, the woman of her time, 
realised her limitations and her ignorance so keenly that she knew 
herself unfit to bring up her children—“that problem is beyond 
me,” she says. She was not fit to play the part of wife and mother 
because she herself had no moral standards to live by. Her 
familiar foothold was slipping beneath her, and she was struggling 
for adequate support, such support as her husband could not give 
her. Here once more, as in the previous play, the woman shows 
the man his error. “ You are not the man to help me in that” (z.., 
in educating herself); and—“ you can’t teach me to be a fit wife 

| for you,” she says. In other words, he is not fit to be a husband ; 
he also is in need of education. But to pursue that education he 
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has to be left alone ; the “ doll” has to be taken away from Helmer, 
typical husband of his day, for one may not carry toys into the 
schoolroom. And his education does indeed begin when his doll 
is out of sight, for then his emptied eyes turn to seek the “miracle { 
of miracles,” which alone could restore Nora to him. 
The famous banging of the door upon the forsaken husband 
was symbolic of woman’s defiant abandonment of dolls’ houses 
and Grand Turk husbands : the reverberation of that heavily closed 
door, ominous of pain and pathos, has not died away even yet. | 
“Ghosts” is Ibsen’s apology for Nora. Over against the 
woman whose first most sacred duty seemed her duty to herself, 
he sets the woman who sacrifices freedom, truth, and happiness, 
to the demands of custom and convention. Perhaps the 
apology is stultified by over-emphasis. Perhaps this play 
is too luridly terrible to be fairly representative of life. But 
his continuous reflection upon woman as a fateful force in life has 
led the dramatist down into the very dark places of thought, which 
are haunted by monstrous spectres. And if he drags us down there 
with him, it is because he knows well that “ Aus dem Tiefsten muss 
das Héchste zu seiner Héhe kommen.” Woman must go down 
into the depths and brave the spectres lurking there before she can , 





gain the desired heights. There is no way to freedom and salva- 
tion but through the peril and pain of renunciation. 

Ibsen seems now to have realised fully that in woman herself 
were the most fatal hindrances to her progress. In this tragic 
play he shows up these hindrances ruthlessly. His heroine is 
the victim of woman’s most deeply-rooted and most fatal vice— 
the vice of cowardice. Mrs. Alving’s cowardice is at the root of 
the tragedy. In the two preceding plays the source of misfortune 
may be traced mainly to the man’s attitude towards the woman ; 
in “ Ghosts” the weight of the blame lies upon the woman. The 
inevitable consequence of her past errors form the action of the 
play; she is overwhelmed by calamities whose seeds she herself 
had blindly sown, and her agony is intensified by the gradually 
awakening consciousness that hers are the sins that are visited 
upon her child. This opening of her soul’s eyes is the leading 
motive of the play. Her sins had all been sinned before she 
appears on the scenes, we witness her horrified recognition of 
them, as, like ghosts, they rise up one by one and confront her 
vengefully. Gradually, as the play proceeds, the past is lighted 
up, for us as for her; we see with her what the sins had been for 
which she suffers. She had made a loveless marriage with a “fallen 
man,” urged thereto because, in the eyes of her mother and aunts, ‘ 
he was a “good match.” (She speaks bitterly of her “ purchase 
money!”) A year later, she had run away from the horrors of her 
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married life, not, as Nora Helmer did, in order to educate herself, 
to find her right place in life, but rather selfishly to seek consola- 
tion with the man she loved. This world-bound moralist had not, 
however, been prepared to give it; and she, afraid to face a pity- 
ing or a censuring world, had yielded to his conventional admoni- 
tions and had returned to her home, to a marriage that was a 
desecration and that brought evil to her husband as well as to 
herself. For she could give him nothing he needed; she had no 
love for him, nor any sympathy with that joze de vivre so strong 
in him, which was his ruin, but which, under more favourable cir- 
cumstances, might have made him great. “I’m afraid I made home 
intolerable for. your poor father,” the wife tells her son We 
gather that she had created an atmosphere of gloom in her house, 
and what was worse, an atmosphere of deceit. For, in order to 
maintain a semblance of decency in the eyes of the world, she had 
induced her husband to crown his vices with hypocrisy, and her 
whole life had become a fiercely-upheld lie. To uphold that lie to her 
son, as to the world, she had sent him, a child needing above all 
things a mother’s care, to be educated by strangers; she had kept 
him away from her personal influence ; her very letters to him had 
been atrophied by a lack of truth and thus it happened that in 
the day of his great need, she is helpless ; she can give him neither 
solace nor moral support. 

Yet in all this regard for the world’s opinion, this deceit, this 
cowardice, she sinned only as women sin daily; her weaknesses 
were the weaknesses of the ordinary woman, who regards a Pro- 
cidence which permits consequences to sins so venial, as unkind and 
unjust. Mrs. Alving, however, had learned to think during long, 
lonely years of sorrow; and when the play opens, she is already 
vaguely conscious of her own errors and anxious to escape from 
them. She knows herself a coward. “If I had not been such a 
coward !”—“ If I were not such a coward!”—she remorsefully 
reiterates. She confesses herself afraid of ghosts—ghosts of dead 
beliefs and dead ideals, as well as ghosts of her own past deeds. 
And yet, “we are all so pitifully afraid of the light,” she cries; 
rather ghosts than the naked face of truth! Then weary of it all, 
she says feverishly, “ I can endure all this constraint and cowardice 
no longer. I must work my way out to freedom.” With pathetic, 
truly feminine irrationalism, she had thought to maintain, yet to 
escape from, the great lie of her life by making of it something 
tangible, concrete, abiding, yet quite outside herself. So she has 
projected it into bricks and mortar ; the Orphanage, built in memory 
of her husband and with his money, is to tell her lie to the world 
for her and leave her free! But freedom is not so easily gained. 
The swaddling-clothes of conventions to which she had clung so 
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passionately, prove a veritable garment of Nessus, as agonising, as 
inescapable. The play reveals her struggles against the inevitable 
approach of the catastrophe and we see her overwhelmed with 
unspeakable sorrows. 

Who shall say that this terrible picture of life is too strong 
an indictment of those who sin against “the spirits of Truth and 
Freedom”? Some such powerful pushing home of truth woman 
needed and needs. This play is even now in advance of the times ; 
its problems have not yet been fairly faced and reflected upon. It 
is essentially a woman’s play, a woman’s story addressed to women. 
For the author appears to believe that it is women who will have 
to take the lead in dealing with this tremendous question of here- 
dity, because it is upon women as mothers that the burden of it 
presses most strongly. But they do not even yet appear ready to 
grapple with it. 

Like all other reformatory movements in human affairs, this 
Woman Movement progresses in waves, with a sweeping advance, a 
recoil, and a pause for the gathering up of fresh strength for another 
effort. Woman is launched now upon an irresistible wave of pro- 
gress towards the rights of her individuality ; when the inevitable 
recoil and pause come she will have leisure given her to develop 
and educate that individuality ; to learn to “ see life steadily, see it 
whole”; to measure her strength and her weakness before devot- 
ing herself to the claims of society. 

“Is reform needed? Is it through you? 

“The greater the reform needed, the greater the personality 
you need to accomplish it.” 

There is a word for woman to remember! 

Nora Helmer spoke for her sex when she said, “I must edu- 
cate myself,” and left husband and children to do so. Until that 
was done she could not think for society. The moment in woman’s 
evolution had come when, to fit herself for her mission in life, she 
had to be egotistical and extreme in her demands. We 
learn from our blunders, from our personal losses and sufferings. 
Many such domestic fracas as that of “ The Doll’s House,” many 
such domestic tragedies as that of “Ghosts,” were needed to 
awaken society to a realisation of existing evils. 

Ibsen foresaw and encouraged not only the wave of progress 
in woman’s affairs which followed these plays of his towards the 
close of the 19th century, but he has also indicated the direction in 
which her future efforts must carry her. Her great work in life is 
yet to do. As I have said, she has a genius for self-abnegation. 
When the lessons of her struggles for a just place in the world 
have ripened in her soul, that talent will assert itself supremely, 
and, moved by altruism as she has for a time been moved by 
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egotism, she will push onwards to ever higher ideals. That is 
Ibsen’s conviction; and, without losing sight of the pain-fraught 
errors involved in such reformations, he beckons woman on from a 
daring assertion of herself to yet nobler struggles for the good of 
society. A German critic, Professor Litzman, asserts that his plays 
prove— 

“.... that he expected something quite special from 
women in the solution of the modern civilisation problem. All 
battles in the ethical and social spheres can, in future, only be 
fought out with the help of women.” 

Ibsen does not, however, lose sight of the men’s part in the 
social revolution of which he has so clear a vision. He insists 
always upon man’s blunder in “having nc eyes for women,” in 
placing women outside his perspective, as it were. All three 
plays which I have mentioned are satires upon man’s blindly 
self-satisfied attitude towards woman, and upon his absurd notions 
of her duty towards himself. With what keen insight the dramatist 
has drawn the portraits (in domestic capacity) of Consul Bernick, 
Torvald Helmer, Rector Rérlund, Pastor Manders! To the open- 
eyed woman of to-day they are as subtly entertaining as any of 
Jane Austen’s delicious creations. The dramatist is evidently 
assured that the man, no less than the woman, needs to be edu- 
cated in order to fit himself to the new social conditions in process 
of formation. Professor Litzman writes as follows of Ibsen’s 
ideals concerning those conditions :— 

“From women and the coming generation he hoped for 
healing (of social evils) from their joint work the bringing in 
of the ideal state He put great faith in woman's 
power, unspent as it is and drawn from fresh sources, for social 
work in companionship with man. This comradeship seemed 
to him the surest guarantee for the realisation of his social 
ideals; how much so is revealed by the fact that his men 
without exception, even the coldest and least sensual, only feel 
themselves strong in association with woman; that they seem 
weak almost to unmanliness if the woman, for any reason, 
withdraws from this comradeship.” 

Comradeship! That is the keynote of Ibsen’s philosophy 
with regard to the relations of the sexes. Without comradeship, 
there will be disaster; with it, humanity may attain to heights of 
blessedness as yet unconceived. Society is built upon the family ; 
the founders of the family, the man and the woman, must be 
united in ideals, in sympathy, in mutual interests, and must work 
together helpfully and harmoniously. Under such conditions, and 
such conditions only, may we hope for a society whose pillars are 


the spirits of Truth and Freedom. 
. LOUIE BENNETT. 
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GEORGE BORROW. 


IN the preface to “Lavengro” Borrow describes the narrative which 
follows as “a dream, partly of study, partly of adventure, in which 
will be found copious notices of books, and many descriptions of 
life and manners, some in a very unusual form.” 

This dream, which is continued in the “ Romany Rye,” is the 
story of his own life—a story of strange and varied experiences, 
revealing a character of many contradictions—on the one hand 
bold, lawless, and energetic—on the other studious, introspective, 
superstitious. The early part of his life cannot be better told than 
as he tells it himself in “Lavengro” and the “Romany Rye,” which 
give a full, and on the whole accurate account of his boyhood and 
early manhood. 

He was born in 1803 at East Dereham, a little town in Norfolk, 
his father being a recruiting officer in a newly formed regiment, 
and the constant moving from place to place which his occupation 
entailed accustomed his son from the first to the wandering life 
which ever afterwards had so great a fascination for him. Borrow 
describes himself as an unprepossessing child—slow of speech, 
almost sullen in manner, and so dull at his studies as to convince 
his parents that his intellect must be weak. When he was about 
six years old, however, he received as a present a copy of “Robinson 
Crusoe”—an event which stands out as a landmark in his memory ; 
for, fascinated by the illustrations, he did not rest till he had mas- 
tered its contents. This was the beginning of the love of study 
and the curiosity concerning the strange and unknown which led 
him later to master obscure languages and dialects which are 
neglected by the ordinary scholar, and to make himself acquainted 
with the literature which is hidden away in their unexplored depths. 

A few months after this, when the family were for the time 
being living at Norman Cross, in Huntingdonshire, occurred 
Borrow’s first encounter with the gipsies, with whom he was after- 
wards to be so closely associated. Walking alone down a country 
lane one day, he suddenly came upon an encampment which in- 
terested him greatly. A repulsive-looking man and woman, en- 
gaged in a mysterious occupation which he afterwards guessed to 
be the manufacture of counterfeit coins, received him in anything 
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but friendly fashion. He stood his ground, however, and his bold- 
ness, aided by an exhibition of his control over a tame snake, which 
impressed the gipsies greatly, soon led to more amicable relations. 
They introduced him to their son Jasper, a boy several years his 
senior, with whom, acting under the elder gipsy’s directions, he 
shook hands and swore brotherhood. This boy afterwards played 
a considerable part in his life, and became one of his closest friends. 
Their acquaintanceship was, however, abruptly broken off for the 
time, by the sudden arrival of a horseman with a message, on 
hearing which the gipsies broke up their camp and hastily dis- 
persed, ignoring the existence of Borrow, who returned home, and 
probably, among his other interests and occupations, soon forgot an 
episode of which nothing in his daily life was likely to remind him. 
At about this time his education began in earnest. The 
account he gives of his first experience of school life is worth quot- 
ing, both for the light it throws on the educational methods of the 
early 19th century, and because it shows the very slight foundation 
on whick his wonderful linguistic attainments rested. 
“*The very first person to whose care I was entrusted for 
the acquisition of Latin was an old friend of my father’s, a 
clergyman who kept a seminary at a town the very next we 
visited after our departure from the ‘Cross.’ Under his in- 
struction, however, I continued only a few weeks, as we 
speedily left the place. ‘Captain,’ said this divine, when my 
father came to take leave of him on the eve of our departure, 
‘I have a friendship for you, and therefore wish to give you a 
piece of advice concerning this son of yours. You are now 
removing him from my care; you do wrong, but we will let 
that pass. Listen to me: there is but one good school book 
in the world—the one I use in my seminary—Lilly’s Latin 
Grammar, in which your son has already made some progress. 
If you are anxious for the success of your son in life, for the 
correctness of his conduct and the soundness of his principles, 
keep him to Lilly's Grammar. If you can by any means, fair 
or foul, induce him to get by heart Lilly’s Latin Grammar, 
you may set your heart at rest with respect to him; I myself 
will be his warrant. I never yet knew a boy that was induced, 
by fair means or foul, to learn Lilly’s Latin Grammar by heart, 
who did not turn out a man, provided he lived long enough.’ 
“*My father, who did not understand the classical lan- 
guages, received with respect the advice of his old friend, and 
from that moment conceived the highest opinion of Lilly’s 
Latin Grammar. During three years I studied Lilly’s Latin 
Grammar, under the tuition of various schoolmasters, for I 
travelled with the regiment, and in every town in which we 
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were stationary I was invariably (God bless my father!) sent to 
the classical academy of the place. It chanced, by good fer- 
tune, that in the generality of these schools the Grammar of 
Lilly was in use; when, however, that was not the case, it 
made no difference in my educational course, my father always 
stipulating with the masters that I should be daily examined 
in Lilly. At the end of the three years I had the whole by 
heart ; you had only to repeat the first two or three words of 
any sentence in any part of the book, and forthwith I would 
open cry, commencing without blundering and hesitation, and 
continue till you were glad to beg me to leave off, with many 
expressions of admiration at my proficiency in the Latin lan- 
guage. And when my father saw that I had accomplished 
my task, he opened his mouth and said :-— 

“Truly this is more than I expected. I did not think that 
there had been so much in you, either of application or capa- 
city; you have now learnt all that is necessary, if my friend 
Dr. B——’s opinion was sterling, as I have no doubt it was. 
You are still a child, however, and must yet go to school, in 
order that you may be kept out of evil company. Perhaps 
you may still contrive, now you havé exhausted the barn, to 
pick up a grain or two in the barnyard. You are still ignorant 
of figures, I believe, not that I would mention figures in the 
same day with Lilly’s Grammar.’” 

While Borrow had thus been progressing in the paths of know- 
ledge, the regiment to which his father belonged had been gradually 
advancing northward until they took up their quarters at Edin- 
burgh, where they were to make a considerable stay. Here his 
parents were anxious to send him to the famous High School, but 
were deterred by the fear that he would pick up the Scotch dialect 
—an apprehension that was speedily realised. However, their 
desire for the educational advantages offered triumphed over their 
fears, and Borrow accordingly became a pupil at the High School, 
of which he speaks with affectionate remembrance and admiration. 

It would take too long to tell of all his experiences in Edin- 
burgh—how, adapting himself, as usual, to circumstances, he be- 
came, as he says, “a Scot in most things, particularly in language ” 
of the books he read, the sports in which he took part, and par- 
ticularly of the fierce encounters between the boys of the New 
Town and the Old Town in which he distinguished himself, and 
which he compares for their ferocity, for the number of warriors 
engaged, and for the heroism with which they were fought to an 
end, to the Homeric conflicts as described in the Iliad. 

After two years of this life, the regiment moved to Ireland. 
Borrow was again sent to school, where he began the study of 
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Greek, and where—far more important to him—he also received 
instruction in Irish from a peasant boy who attended the same 
school. From this, the first language he had studied for his own 
pleasure, he traces the love for languages which increased with 
years, until the study of philology became for him—certainly not a 
scientific pursuit—but a delightful hobby, offering an almost un- 
explored field in which he was restricted by no set paths, but might 
wander at will in the gipsy fashion he loved, finding new treasures 
at every step. 

At about the same time as he was initiated into the study of 
languages he also learned to ride. He attaches great importance 
to the coincidence of these two experiences; and perhaps he is 
right, for though he states his view as usual with much exaggera- 
tion, it was no doubt important for the development of his charac- 
ter that his studious inclinations should be modified by a love of 
open-air life, his habit of introspection counteracted by his whole- 
some pleasure in mere physical existence. Those two sides of his 
character are, in fact, very clearly distinguishable, and are typified 
by the two incidents of his hoyhood—his first ride and his first 
lesson in Irish. 

The acquisition of one language was, however, only a step 
towards others. When, at the end of the Napoleonic Wars, 
Borrow’s father retired from the Army and settled at Norwich, the 
boy obtained his permission to study French and Italian from an 
old Frenchman who lived in the neighbourhood, and, not satisfied 
with this, acquired on his own account a knowledge of Welsh, and 
later of Danish, from old books which came into his hands by 
accident. 

About this time he began to be troubled with religious doubts, 
or rather with doubts not only on definitely religious subjects, but 
on the whole scheme of the universe. “What is truth?” was the 
question which he continually asked himself, and to which he could 
find no satisfactory answer. 

““T had inquired into many matters,’ he says, ‘in order that I 
might become wise, and I had read and pondered over the words of 
the wise, so called, till I had made myself master of the sum of 
human wisdom; namely, that everything is enigmatical, and that 
man is an enigma to himself; thence the cry of ‘ What is truth?’ 
I had ceased to believe in the truth of that in which I had hitherto: 
trusted, and yet could find nothing in which I could put any fixed or 
deliberate belief. I was, indeed, in a labyrinth! Then there was. 
myself ; for what was I born? Are not all things born to be for- 
gotten? The wise King of Jerusalem, who sat in his shady ar- 
bours beside his sunny fishpools, saying so many fine things, 
wished to die, when he saw that nc* only all was vanity, but that 
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he himself was vanity. Will a time come when all will be for- 
gotten that is now beneath the sun? If so, of what profit is life? 

“* Would I had never been born!’ I said to myself; and a 
thought would occasionally intrude. But was I ever born? Is not 
all that I see a lie, a deceitful phantom? Is there a world, and 
earth, and sky? Berkeley’s doctrine—Spinosa’s doctrine! Dear 
reader, I had at that time never read either Berkeley or Spinosa- I 
have still never read them ; who are they, men of yesterday? ‘All 
is a lie—all a deceitful phantom,’ are old cries; they come natur- 
ally from the mouths of those who, casting aside that choicest 
shield against madness, simplicity, would fain be wise as God, and 
can only know that they are naked.’” 

It will not do, however, to insist too strongly on the specula- 
tive side of Borrow’s nature, without bringing into equal prominence 
his practical energy and healthy love of outdoor life and sport. At 
the same time as he was studying languages and meditating on the 
nature of the universe, he was attending horse-fairs and watching 
boxing-matches with the liveliest interest. On one of these occa- 
sions he chanced to meet the gipsy boy Jasper Petulengro, with 
whom he had sworn brotherhood, and resumed the friendship which 
had been so strangely begun. Jasper, who was now a married 
man and the king of his tribe, took Borrow to visit the gipsy en- 
campment, where he was received with favour by all except 
Jasper’s mother-in-law, Mrs. Herne, a conservative old lady who 
objected to the introduction into their midst of a stranger who 
might learn their secrets. Borrow certainly obtained considerable 
insight into the gipsy life and customs in this and later visits, and 
also became acquainted with their speech—the Romany dialect—a 
language which interested him more than any other, in which he 
traced, or thought he traced, affinities with all the languages of 
Europe, and which he went so far as to conjecture might be the 
original parent speech from which all historic languages have 
sprung. 

After a few years of this pleasant dilatory life, the course of 
his existence was abruptly broken by the death of his father, in 
1824. Captain Borrow’s pension ceased with his death, and it was 
necessary for both his sons to adopt some profession by which they 
could support themselves. John, the elder, was now devoting him- 
self to art, for which he showed great talent; and George decided 
to go to London to seek a living by his pen. For some years he 
had a very hard struggle to make ends meet, and though with his 
cheerful optimism he made the best of his circumstances, so that 
this part of his life is perhaps the most amusing in the whole of the 
autobiography, he was continually in monetary difficulties and some- | 
times at the point of starvation. He was principally employed in 
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doing literary “ hack-work ” for the publisher, Sir Richard Phillips, 
for whom he compiled the Newgate Calendar—a collection of the 
lives of notorious criminals—and for whom he also translated into 
German a philosophical work of the publisher’s own composition, 
so badly written that it was almost impossible to discover the mean- 
ing, much less represent it in another language. The character of 
the domineering, pompous, egotistical publisher is admirably 
sketched in a few interviews, one of which may be quoted. 

“ ‘Now, Sir, I will briefly state to you,’ said the publisher, ‘the 
services which I expect you to perform, and the terms I am willing 
to grant. I expect you, Sir, to compile six volumes of Newgate 
lives and trials, each volume to contain by no manner of means 
less than one thousand pages; the remuneration which you will 
receive when the work is completed will be fifty pounds, which is 
likewise intended to cover any expenses you may incur in procuring 
books, papers, and manuscripts necessary for the compilation. I 
had intended to employ you no farther, Sir, at least for the present ; 
but, Sir, this morning I received a letter from my valued 
friend in the country, in which he speaks in_ terms 
of strong admiration ([ don’t’ overstate) of your 
German acquirements. Sir, he says that it would be 
a thousand pities if your knowledge of the German language 
should be lost to the world, or even permitted to sleep, and he en- 
treats me to think of some plan by which it may be turned to 
account. Sir, I am at all times willing, if possible, to oblige my 
worthy friend, and likewise to encourage merit and talent; I have, 
therefore, determined to employ you in German.’ 

“ ‘Sir,’ I said, rubbing my hands, ‘you are very kind, and so is 
our mutual friend; I shall be happy to make myself useful in 
German ; and if you think a good translation from Goethe—his 
‘ Sorrows,’ for example, or more particularly his ‘ Faust’ 

“ ‘Sir,’ said the publisher, ‘Goethe is a drug; his ‘Sorrows’ 
are a drug, so is his ‘ Faust,’ more especially the last, since that fool 
rendered him into English. No, Sir, I don’t want you to trans- 
late Goethe or anything belonging to him; nor do I want you to 
translate-anything from the German; what I want you to do is to 
translate into German. I am willing to encourage merit, sir; and, 
as my good friend in his last letter has spoken very highly of your 
German acquirements, I have determined that you shall translate 
my book of philosophy into German. I intend to print the trans- 
lation at Leipsig, sir; and if it turns out a profitable speculation, as 
I make no doubt it will, provided the translation be well executed, 
I will make you some remuneration. Sir, your remuneration will 
be determined by the success of your translation. 

“But, sir’ —— 
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“Sir, said the publisher, interrupting me, ‘you have heard 
my intentions ; and I consider that you ought to feel yourself highly 
gratified by my intentions towards you; it is not frequently that I 
deal with a writer, especially a young writer, as I have done with 
you. And now, sir, permit me to inform you that I wish to be 
alone. This is Sunday afternoon, sir; I never go to church, but I 
am in the habit of spending part of every Sunday afternoon alone 
—profitably, I hope, sir—in musing on the magnificence of nature 
and the moral dignity of man.’” 

Borrow’s choice of acquaintances during his residence in Lon- 
don was as haphazard and unconventional as most of his doings. 
Among his chief friends were Francis Ardry, a young man of good 
birth and position, whom he met casually at a restaurant, an old 
woman who kept an apple-stall on London Bridge, and an Ar- 
menian merchant, whose acquaintance he made by calling his atten- 
tion to a thief who had just picked his pocket, and whose gratitude 
at this service became a lively interest when he found that Borrow 
knew something of his native language. This gentleman offered 
Borrow a post in his office, which he was at first inclined to accept, 
but observing one day that the Armenian was in the habit of box- 
ing the ears of his clerks when they displeased him, decided that 
his present independence, even with the risk of starvation, was 
preferable to such a life. There came a time, however, when, 
having reached the end of his endurance, he quarrelled with the 
publisher, and was left to his own resources, which soon failed him. 
When a few shillings were all that remained of the money he had 
brought with him to London, he determined to pocket his pride and 
apply to the Armenian merchant, but on arriving at his office, was 
informed that he had started for the East, where he was to remain 
for an indefinite period. Borrow’s prospects could hardly have 
been more hopeless; without money, employment, or influential 
friends, he had only his indomitable courage, a wonderful adapta- 
bility to circumstances ,and a boundless confidence in his own possi- 
bilities, to keep him from despair. The account of how he faced 
the future is best given in his own words. 

“I must do something,’ said I, as I sat that night in my lonely 
apartment, with some bread and a pitcher of water before me. 
Therefore, taking some of the bread and eating it, I considered 
what I was to do. ‘I have no idea what I am to do,’ said I, as I 
stretched my hand towards the pitcher, ‘unless’-—and here I took 
a considerable draught—‘I write a tale or a novel. That book- 
seller,’ I continued, speaking to myself, ‘is certainly much in need 
of a tale or novel, otherwise he would not advertise for one. Sup- 
pose I write one, I appear to have another chance of extricating 
myself from my present difficulties; surely it was Fate that con- 
ducted me to his window.’ 
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“‘T will do it,’ said I, as I struck my hand against the table ; 
‘I will do it.’ 

“But what was the tale or novel to be about? Was it to be a 
tale of fashionable life, about Sir Harry Somebody, and the Coun- 
tess Something? But I knew nothing about fashionable people, 
and cared less ; therefore how should I attempt to describe fashion- 
able life? What should the tale consist of? The life and adven- 
tures of Colonel B——, of Londonderry, in Ireland; a personage 
of most strange and incredible feats and daring, who had been a 
partisan soldier, a bravo—who, assisted by certain discontented 
troopers, nearly succeeded in stealing the crown and regalia froni 
the Tower of London. Of his life I had inserted an account in 
the Newgate Lives and Trials; it was bare and meagre, and 
written in the stiff, awkward style of the seventeenth century; it 
had, however, strongly captivated my imagination, and I now 
thought that out of it something better could be made; that, if I 
added to the adventures, and purified the style, I might fashion out 
of it a very decent tale or novel. On a sudden, however, the 
proverb of mending old garments with new cloth occurred to me. 
‘I am afraid,’ said I, ‘any new adventures which I can invent will 
not fadge well with the old tale; one will but spoil the other. I 
had better have nothing to do with Colonel B——,,’ thought I, ‘but 
boldly and independently sit down and write the life of Joseph 
Sell’ 

“This Joseph Sell, dear reader, was a fictitious personage who 
had just come into my head. I had never even heard the name, 
but just at that moment it happened to come into my head ; I would 
write an entirely fictitious narrative, called the Life and Adventures 
of Joseph Sell, the Great Traveller.” 

The Life of Joseph Sell was accepted by the bookseller, and 
Borrow, with £20 in his possession, feeling that London was no 
longer endurable, set out into the country on foot. The time that 
followed was perhaps the happiest he ever spent ; for the first time 
in his life he was absolutely free to follow his own impulses; he 
made no plans, took no thought for the future, but wandered 
through the length and breadth of England like the gipsy he was 
at heart. At first he spent the days in walking, without any 
definite aim in view, entering into conversation with strangers he 
met, and lodging for the night at the nearest inn; but after a time 
finding that even this frugal mode of living made deep inroads into 
his little store of money, he purchased a pony and cart from a 
travelling tinker who had been obliged to give up his calling, and 
who wished to dispose of his stock-in-trade. Borrow was now 
entirely independent ; the cart, like the gipsies’ caravan, was his 
home ; he earned enough for his needs by plying his trade, though 
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he confesses he made an indifferent tinker, following in the day- 
time whatever road the pony’s instinct led him to choose, and 
camping for the night in some secluded place. It is hardly pos- 
sible at the present day to realise what life on the roads meant in 
the early 19th century, and how great its fascination must have 
been for a nature like Borrow’s. Now, when the traffic of great 
cities finds its way to even the most secluded country roads, and 
when the object of all locomotion seems to be to travel from place 
to place as quickly as possible, the roads are merely a means to an 
end; then they were the home and the livelihood of a large 
fraternity who knew no other dwelling, a motley company, some 
attractive, some repulsive, whose life and adventures were a never- 
failing source of interest to Borrow. 

Living under such conditions, it is not surprising that he 
despised those who travel abroad in search of adventure and excite- 
ment, which was to be found, would they but seek it, on every | 





road of their own country. His own experiences, however, were 
not all pleasant ones. It is true that the usual dangers that beset 
travellers of an earlier age had been minimised, since the severe 
measures passed by the Government against highwaymen had ren- 
dered the roads comparatively safe, but there was no protection 
for the victim of private schemes of malice or revenge. On one 
occasion Borrow, having fallen in with a company of gipsies who 
were not of the tribe of his friend Jasper Petulengro, was nearly 
poisoned at the instigation of Mrs. Herne, the old gipsy woman 
who had resented the introduction of a stranger into the intimacy 
of gipsy life. He was found when on the point of death by a Welsh 
Methodist minister, who nursed him back to health. | 

The incident did not, as might have been expected, arouse in 
him any desire for a more conventional life; he was, however, | 
seized by a great longing for solitude, and on the advice of Jasper | 
Petulengro, took up his abode in a lonely spot known as the \} 
Mumpers’ Dingle, which was occasionally used as a camping 
ground by gipsies and other wanderers. Here he gave up his trade 
as tinker, and adopted that of blacksmith, a calling which had 
always had a great fascination for him. 

He had been leading this life for several days, and was be- 
ginning to find the solitude of the place more than he could bear, 
when he was surprised by the arrival of a party consisting of an 
evil-looking man and woman, and a tall, strikingly beautiful girl, 
who had evidently come with the intention of making the Dingle 
their abode for some time. The man resented Borrow’s presence 
in a place which from long habit he had come to look upon as his 
own property, and Borrow, though at first inclined to apologise for | 
his intrusion, was not the man to brook incivility. High words led 
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to blows ; the newcomer, a man of gigantic stature, was getting the 
upper hand, and it would have gone ill with Borrow, had not the 
tall girl come to his assistance. Eventually he succeeded in giving 
his opponent a blow which stretched him senseless on the ground. 
When he recovered his only desire was to escape, and he and the 
woman as quickly as possible harnessed their horse and departed, 
ignoring the girl, whose part in the affair they were not disposed 
to forgive. 


This girl, Isopel Berners, is the most interesting and attractive 
character of all those with whom Borrow came into contact. Born 
and brought up in a workhouse, and left to her own resources when 
little more than a child, she had quickly learnt, in her own expres- 
sive phrase, “to fear God and take her own part,” and since her 
physical strength and courage were as remarkable as her beauty, 
she was not often worsted in any encounter. Her association with 
the man and woman in whose company Borrow had first seen her 
was merely temporary; she was bound to them by no ties of kin- 
ship or affection, and felt no compunction at leaving them and living 
her own life independently. 


She and Borrow shared the Dingle for several weeks, their 
carts serving as private dwellings, and the rest of the Dingle as a 
common ground where they met at meal-times, and which they 
shared in the pursuit of their different occupations. Jasper 
Petulengro and his tribe, with whom Borrow always maintained 
the most friendly relations, encamped on a heath near by. It 
would be pleasant to dwell at greater length on the account of this 
idyllic life, which lasted long enough for Isopel to learn to love, 
though not to understand, her companion, while Borrow, enjoying 
the present without a thought for the future, made love to her 
under the pretence of teaching her Armenian. 


“‘T_et us have no unprofitable interruptions,’ said I; ‘the con- 
jugations of the Armenian verbs are neither so numerous nor so 
difficult as the declensions of the nouns; hear that, and rejoice. 
Come, we will begin with the verb nad, a verb of the first conjuga- 
difficult as the declensions of the nouns; hear that, and rejoice. 
Antas, thou rejoicest ; why don’t you follow, Belle?’ 


“‘T am sure I don’t rejoice, whatever you may do,’ said Belle. 
‘The chief difficulty, Belle,’ said I, ‘that I find in teaching you 
the Armenian language, proceeds from your applying to yourself 
and me every example I give. Rejoice, in this instance, is merely 
an example of an Armenian verb of the first conjugation, and has 
no more to do with your rejoicing than Za/, which is also a verb of 
the first conjugation, and which signifies to weep, would have to do 
with your weeping, provided I made you conjugate it. Come 
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along ; Antam, I rejoice; Antas, thourejoicest ; Anta, he rejoices ; 
hntamk, we rejoice; now repeat those words.’ 

“‘T can’t bear this much longer,’ said Belle. ‘Keep yourself 
quiet,’ said I; ‘I wish to be gentle with you; and to convince you, 
we will skip Ax/a/, and also for the present verbs of the first con- 
jugation, and proceed to the second- Belle, I will now select for 
you to conjugate the prettiest verb in Armenian; not only of the 
second, but also of all the four conjugations; that verb is siried. 
Here is the present tense: siriem, siries, sird, siriemk, sirek, 
sirien. You observe that it runs on just the same manner as 
Antal, save and except that the e is substituted for a; and it will 
be as well to tell you that the only difference between the second, 
third, and fourth conjugations, and the first, is the substituting in 
the present, preterite, and other tenses ¢ or ou or i for a; so you 
see that the Armenian verbs are by no means difficult. Come on, 
Belle, and say siriem.’ Belle hesitated. ‘Pray oblige me, Belle, 
by saying siviem!’ Belle still appeared to hesitate. ‘You must 
admit, Belle, that it is much softer than Antam. ‘It is so,’ said 
Belle ; ‘and to oblige you I will say siriem.’ ‘ Very well, indeed, 
Belle, said I. ‘No vartabied, or doctor, could have pronounced it 
better; and now, to show you how verbs act upon pronouns in 
Armenian, I will say siriem zkiez. Please to repeat siriem zkiez!” 
‘Siriem zkiez\ said Belle; ‘that last word is very hard to say.’ 
“Sorry that you think so, Belle,” said I. “Now say, yerani the 
sirdir zis” ‘Verani the sirvir zis; said Belle. ‘Capital, said 
I; ‘you have now said, ‘I love you—love me’ —ah! would that you 
would love me!’” 

At last he determined to ask her to be his wife, and to emigrate 
with him to America, a country of which the praises were con- 
tinually sounded in England at that time, but he had delayed too 
long. Hurt and somewhat alarmed at his strange behaviour, and 
feeling that it would be better for her peace of mind that she 
should see no more of him, she had disposed of her few possessions, 
and made arrangements to sail for America, and took her departure 
one day in his absence, leaving a letter behind to explain what she 
had done. At first Borrow hoped against hope that she would 
return, but at last was obliged to realise that he would never see 
her again. The solitude of the Dingle, with all its associations and 
memories of her presence, became unbearable to him, and he set 
forth again upon his wanderings. 

Of his later life the records are far more scanty. The account 
of his residence in the Dingle is given in “Romany Rye,” but from 
this point onwards he keeps less strictly to historical facts, and the 
latter part of the book consists of episodes which, if they took 
place at all, must have belonged to a later period. 
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During the next few years he travelled in Europe, 
ostensibly acting as travelling agent for the British and 
Foreign Bible Society, and studying the languages of 
the country through which he passed. “The Bible in 
Spain,” gives an account of his experiences in_ that 
country between the years 1835 and 1840, a time when the Carlist 
troubles were at their height, and when the country was conse- 
quently in an extremely unsettled state. His adventures there 
zccorded ill with the pacific nature of his mission ; he was frequently 
in danger from robbers, his motives in travelling through the 
country were suspected by soldiers of both parties, and he was on 
one occasion arrested as Don Carlos himself. 

On his return to England in 1840, he married Mary Clarke, the 
widow of a naval officer he had met in Spain, bought an estate on 
Oulton Broad, and settled there. In 1842 he published “ The Bible 
in Spain,” and “ The Gipsies in Spain,” a work of less value. These 
aroused much interest, and for a time brought him great popularity 
—a popularity which was, however, forfeited by the publication in 
1851 of “ Lavengro,” and in 1857 of “Romany Rye.” In these 
books he gives an account of his early life. The titles are nick- 
names bestowed upon him by his gipsy friends—Lavengro from 
“lav ”"—a word, with the common termination “engro,” means 
“ man of words,” that is, philologist. The Romany Rye means the 
gipsy gentleman—in allusion to Borrow’s acquaintance and sym- 
pathy with gipsies, although he was not of their race—the term 
“rye” being only applied by them to an alien. These works were 
a protest against the “ genteel” literature of the time, represented 
by the novels of Bulwer, Disraeli, and others. They aroused a 
storm of indignation on account of their so-called vulgarity; 
“Lavengro,” which introduces the reader among gipsies, prize 
fighters, jockeys, and other low society, was called by a contem- 
porary critic, an “epic of ale.” In the appendix to “Romany Rye” he 
attempted to answer his critics, by an attack of even greater 
vehemence against “gentility nonsense,” as he calls it, but only 
succeeded in increasing his unpopularity. In 1862 he published 
“ Wild Wales,” a book of less interest, commemorating a tour made 
by his wife and himself some years before. This was his last 
important work. He then moved to London, where he lived for a 
few years, but after the death of his wife returned to Oulton, where 
he died in 1881. 

I have traced out his life in considerable detail, partly because, 
since all his work are autobiographical, to study his life is to study 
his books too; and also because the account of his life as given in 
these books is the clearest possible index to his character. Therein 
lies their value; if we attempt to judge them as novels, they will 
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be found wanting in many respects—they show no skill in con- 
struction, no attempt at unity of plot; the narrative is rambling 
and desultory. But if we consider them as—what they really are— 
the memoirs of an unusually eventful and interesting life, these 
qualities will no longer appear defects. They give us the point of 
view of a man of the early roth century, a man who, though he was 
in no way connected with politics and lived a life which would 
seem to be as far as possible independent of contemporary events, 
was yet a keen observer, and full of the liveliest interest in the 
world around him. In “Lavengro” he tells how he somewhat 
scornfully watched the citizens of London thronging to the 
funeral of Lord Byron, whose name was on everyone’s lips; and 
how, a few weeks later, in a country field, he came upon a man 
reading the works of a poet whose name he had never heard before. 
The man explained that he suffered from insomnia, and had found 
that the only remedy for it was to lie in the open air and read a 
few pages from the works of this poet, which never failed to pro- 
duce a feeling of drowsiness. He offered the book to Borrow, who 
glanced over the contents, and gives the following as his impression 
of them: “It was written in blank verse, and appeared to abound 
in descriptions of scenery; there was much mention of mountains, 
valleys, streams and waterfalls, harebells and daffodils. These 4 
descriptions were interspersed with dialogues, which, though they 
proceeded from the mouths of pedlars and rustics, were of the most 
edifying description; mostly on subjects moral or metaphysical, » 
and couched in the most gentlemanly and unexceptionable lan- 
guage, without the slightest mixture of vulgarity, coarseness, or 
pie-bald grammar. Such appeared to me to be the contents of the 
book ; but before I could form a very clear idea of them, I found 
myself nodding, and a surprising desire to sleep coming over me.” 
Twenty years later, having spent the interval mostly abroad, q 
Borrow found himself in the society of literary men and women, 
and was surprised to hear them speak disparagingly of Byron, while 
they heaped praises on the name of the “ daffodil” poet, who was 
no other than William Wordsworth. 
Of the politics of the time we are told little directly, but from 
casual references can gather what were the chief questions of 
interest. The topics most discussed at this period—it was the 
third decade of the century—were the Repeal of the Corn Laws, 
the Reform Bill, and the question of Catholic Emancipation; the 
war with Napoleon belonged to Borrow’s boyhood, and we learn 
how Wellington, who during the war was bitterly attacked by the 
opposite party, and but faintly supported by his own, afterwards 
became a popular idol, and was worshipped with a servility which 
disgusted Borrow’s independent spirit. The invention of railways 
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was not yet an accomplished fact, but there was already a wide- 
spread interest in the subject, and much speculation as to its pos- 
sible results. We have an interesting comment on this question 
from the point of view of the gipsy, Jasper Petulengro. 


“*Talking of roads,’ said Mr. Petulengro, ‘puts me in mind of 
a strange story I heard two nights ago, whilst drinking some beer 
at a public-house, in company with my cousin Sylvester. Just 
opposite me, smoking their pipes, were a couple of men something 
like engineers, and they were talking of a wonderful invention 
which was to make a wonderful alteration in England; inasmuch 
as it would set aside all the old roads, which in a little time would 
be ploughed up, and sown with corn, and cause all England to be 
laid down with iron roads, on which people would go thundering 
along in vehicles pushed forward by fire and smoke. Now, brother, 
when I heard this, I did not feel very comfortable, for I thought to 
myself, what a queer place such a road would be to pitch one’s tent 
upon, and how impossible it would be for one’s cattle to find a bite 
of grass upon it; and I thought likewise of the danger to which 
one’s family would be exposed of being run over and severely 
scorched by these same flying fiery vehicles ; so I made bold to say, 
that I hoped such an invention would never be countenanced, be- 
cause it was likely to do a great deal of harm.” 


With these few exceptions, “ Lavengro” and the “ Romany 
Rye,” give an account of purely personal experiences, told, as may 
be seen from the extracts already quoted, in a simple, graphic, 
straightforward style, and with much shrewd humour. Pathos, 
too, is found, though less often; the best example is the episode of 
his residence with Belle in the Dingle, where humour and pathos 
are very closely blended. In characterisation, he shows little 
subtlety, perhaps, but has the power of making his men and women 
natural and life-like, depicting their qualities and characteristics so 
graphically that the reader is impressed with their reality. 


Jasper Petulengro, the gipsy, “ The Man in Black,” a Roman 
Catholic priest ; the Welsh Methodist minister, a man tormented by 
the belief that he has committed the unforgivable sin, and im- 
pelled to travel through the country preaching, in the hope of 
expiating it ; the old apple woman of London Bridge, whose son, a 
Botany Bay. convict, is enabled to discover her again by Borrow’s 
help; Mrs. Petulengro, Jasper’s wife, who looks down on gipsy 
customs, and decks herself in her Paris finery to pay a ceremonious 
call on Belle at the Dingle—these are but a few of the interesting, 
often eccentric, characters, who appear in his pages, some—to our 
regret—to be seen no more after their first appearance, others to 
re-appear at the most unexpected times and places, and all—even 
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to the most insignificant—with a distinct personality which cannot / 
fail to impress itself on the memory. 
Borrow himself is the most extraordinary character of them 
all, and the one of whom we have the most intimate knowledge- | 


His was a nature of strange contrasts ; he was obstinate, prejudiced, 
egotistical, and independent to a fault; on the other hand, he was 
“Man in Black,” as he calls the priest who appears several times in 
everything and everyone with whom he came into contact. The 
strongest of his prejudices was against Roman Catholicism. The 
“ Man in Black,” as he calls the priest who appears several times in 
“Lavengro” and the “Romany Rye,” is obviously intended to 
represent the villain of the story; he and Borrow carry on long 
theological discussions on every occasion on which they meet, in 
which the priest reveals his own unworthy motives and the iniquities 
of his Church with a frankness which reminds one of Chaucer's 
Pardoner. In justice to Borrow, the point of view of his age 
towards this question must be remembered. At the time of which 
he writes the tide of feeling which led to the Catholic Emancipa- 
tion Act was already very strong in England, and probably there 
were other zealous Protestants besides Borrow, who, not knowing 
how far the feeling might spread, felt some apprehension for the 
safety of their Church. This may excuse him to some extent ; but 
when, at the end of a beautiful and eloquent apostrophe to the 
Tweed, in which he compares it favourably with the other famous 
rivers of Europe, he cannot refrain from a disparaging allusion to 
the Tiber as a “turbid stream, creeping sadly to the sea”—for no 
other reason than that Rome stands on its banks, and when he 
attacks Sir Walter Scott with the utmost bitterness for making 
“Stuarts and Papists” the heroes of his novels, and thus being 
responsible for much of the feeling in favour of Roman Catholicism, 
we can only feel that his attitude towards this question was one of 
hopeless bigotry. 

He had perhaps more justification for another of his prejudices 
—the prejudice against humbug. The disfavour with which 
“ Lavengro” was received itself points to the fact that his attacks 
on affectation and false gentility were justified by the manners and 
tastes of the age. In no way daunted by adverse criticism, he 
returned to the attack with renewed vigour in the “ Romany Rye,” | 
adding an appendix in which the names of the chapters—On Gen- 
tility Nonsense—On Scotch Gentility Nonsense—On Foreign Non- 
sense—On Canting Nonsense—sufficiently indicate the nature of 
their contents. The matter was evidently a serious one to him, and 
he was thoroughly in earnest in his attacks on what he considered 
the abuses of the period. His books were written with a very 
definite didactic aim, and there is something amusing to the modern 
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reader in the thought that what he would have considered merely 
accidental and unimportant qualities of his works are what give 
them their chief value for the present day, while his didactic pur- 
pose is now taken no more seriously than his philological 
discoveries. 

Little need be said as to the latter, for though he prided him- 
self on his knowledge of philology, his methods would now be con- 
sidered old-fashioned and unscientific, and his discoveries of little 
value. They are chiefly interesting as illustrating the insatiable 
curiosity and boundless interest with which he regarded the whole 
universe, and particularly everything in it which was unusual and 
little known. 


It is this interest in life which gives a charm to the accounts of 
his most trivial experiences; the breezy vitality of the man ani- 
mates every page; we feel throughout the healthy outdoor atmo- 
sphere ; or—to quote his own words—“ the wholesome smell of 
the stable, with which many of these pages are redolent ; what a 
contrast to the sickly odours exhaled from those of some of my 
contemporaries, especially of those who pretend to be of the highly 
fashionable class, and who treat of reception rooms—well may they 
be styled so—in which dukes, duchesses, earls, countesses, arch- 
bishops, bishops, mayors, mayoresses—not forgetting the writers 
themselves both male and female—congregate and press upon one 
another; how cheering, how refreshing, after having been nearly 
knocked down with such an atmosphere, to come into contact with 
genuine stable heartshorn. Oh! the reader shall have more yet 
of the stable, and of that old ostler, for which he or she will doubt- 
less exclaim, ‘ Much obliged,’—and, lest I should forget to perform 
my promise, the reader shall have it now.” 

Nothing could be further from Borrow’s own practice than the 
affectation of gentility which he so despised. The following 
account of his arrival at a country inn is very characteristic. 

“Young, gentleman,’ said the huge, fat landlord, ‘ you are 
come at the right time; dinner will be taken up in a few minutes, 
and such a dinner,’ he continued, rubbing his hands, ‘as you will 
not see every day in these times.’ 

“‘T am hot and dusty,’ said I, ‘and should wish to cool my 
hands and face.’ 

“Jenny! said the huge landlord, with the utmost gravity, 
‘ Show the gentleman to number seven, that he may wash his hands 
and face’ 

“‘By no means,’ said I. ‘I am a person of primitive habits, 
and there is nothing like the pump in weather like this.’ 
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“‘Tenny!’ said the landlord, with the same gravity as before, 
‘go with the young gentleman to the pump in the back kitchen, 
and take a clean towel along with you.’ 

“ Thereupon the rosy-faced, clean-looking damsel went to a 
drawer, and producing a large, thick, but snowy-white towel, she 
nodded to me to follow her; whereupon I followed Jenny through 
a long passage into the back kitchen. 

“ At the end of the back kitchen there stood a pump; and 
going to it, I placed my hands beneath the spout, and said, ‘ Pump, 
Jenny,’ and Jenny incontinently, without laying down the towel, 
pumped with one hand, and I washed and cooled my heated hands. 

“ And, when my hands were washed and cooled, I took off my 
neck-cloth, and unbuttoning my shire collar, I placed my head 
beneath the spout of the pump, and I said unto Jenny: ‘Now, 
Jenny, lay down the towel, and pump for your life.’ 

“Thereupon Jenny, placing the towel on a linen-horse, took the 
handle of the pump with both hands, and pumped over my head 
as handmaid had never pumped before; so that the water poured 
in torrents from my head, my face, and my hair down upon the 
brick floor. 

“And after the lapse of somewhat more than a minute, I called 
out with a half-strangled voice, ‘Hold, Jenny!’ and Jenny desisted. 
I stood for a few moments to recover my breath, then, taking the 
towel which Jenny proffered, I dried composedly my hands and 
head, my face and hair; then, returning the towel to Jenny, I gave 
a deep sigh and said: ‘Surely this is one of the pleasant moments 
of life.” 

There is, however, some danger of unduly emphasising this 
side of his nature, as he himself did in his deliberate defiance of the 
views of the “genteel” reader. We are apt to forget that he was 
in many ways a mystic; that there were times when the visible 
material world seemed to him a mere shadow, when he doubted the 
reality of even his own existence. He felt inexplicably attracted 
or repelled by persons he met for the first time; he could subdue 
unmanageable horses by a word or a touch; though far from being 
a coward, he was subject at times to strange fits of panic terror, 
which seized him suddenly for no apparent cause. 

Not the least interesting point in connection with this is the 
readiness with which he passed from one mood to another, and the 
habit he had of uttering his thoughts aloud irrespective of the effect 
they would produce on the person to whom he was speaking. This 
habit, which perhaps must be attributed to mere egoism, certainly 
makes his books more interesting for their very unexpectedness. 
It is quite in keeping with his usual character that he could give 
Belle lessons in Armenian, and talk philology to the old apple- 
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woman of London Bridge. His conversation with a shepherd on 
Salisbury Plain is one of the most typical. 

“*Are there other stones like these on the plains?’ said I. 

‘None; and yet there are plenty of strange things on these 
downs.’ 

‘What are they?’ 

‘Strange heaps, and barrows, and great walls of earth built 
on the tops of hills.’ 

‘Do the people of the plain wonder how they came there?” 

‘ They do not~” 

‘Why?’ 

‘ They were raised by hands.’ 

* And those stones ?” 

‘ How did they ever come here?’ 

‘I wonder whether they are here?’ said I. 

‘ These stones ?” 

‘Yes.’ 

‘So sure as the world,” said the shepherd ; ‘and as the world, 
they will stand as long.’ 

‘I wonder whether there is a world.’ 

‘What do you mean?” 

‘An earth and sea, moon and stars, sheep and men.’ 

‘Do you doubt it ?” 

‘ Sometimes.’ 

‘I never heard it doubted before.’ 

‘It is impossible there should be a world.’ 

“It a’n’t possible there shouldn’t be a world.’ 

‘Just so. At this moment a fine ewe attended by a lamb 
rushed into the circle and fondled the knees of the shepherd. ‘I 
suppose you would not care to have some milk,’ said the man. 

‘Why do you suppose so?’ 

‘Because, so be, there be no sheep, no milk, you know; and 
what there ben’t is not worth having.’ 

‘You could not have argued better,’ said I; ‘that is, sup- 
posing you have argued; with respect to the milk, you may do as 
you please.’ 

‘Where are those barrows and great walls of earth you were 
speaking of?’ said I, after I had drunk some of the milk; ‘are 
there any near where we are?” 

‘Not within many miles; the nearest is yonder away,” said 
the shepherd, pointing to the south-east. ‘It’s a grand place, 
that, but not like this; quite different, and from it you have a 
sight of the finest spire in the world. 

‘I must go to it,’ said I, and I drank the remainder of the 
milk; ‘yonder you say.’ 
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‘Yes, yonder; but you cannot get to it in that direction, the 
river lies between.’ 

‘What river?’ 

‘The Avon.’ 

‘ Avon is British,’ said I. 

‘Yes,” said the man, “ we are all British here.’ 

‘No, we are not,’ said I. 

‘What are we then?’ 

‘ English.’ ” 

There are many readers of Borrow who are alienated by his 
egoism, his bigotry, and his aggressiveness ; there are others who 
can forgive him all these for the sake of the charm which is pecu- 
liarly his own. No description can adequately represent it; he 
must be read to be appreciated, and those who have once come 
under his spell will listen unmoved to the adverse criticism which 
indeed he often fully merited. To quote a recent critic, Mr. Birrell 
—himself an ardent Borrovian—“His personality will always secure 
him an attendant company, who, when he pipes must dance. <A 
queer company it is, too, even as was the company he kept himself, 
composed as it is of saints and sinners, gentle and simple, master 
and man, mistress and maid ; of those who, learned in the tongues, 
have read everything else, and of those who have read nothing 
else, and do not want to. People there are for whom Borrow’s 
books play the same part as did horses and dogs for the gentleman 
in the tall white hat, whom David Copperfield*met on the top of the 
Canterbury coach: ‘’Orses and dogs,’ said that gentleman, ‘ is 
some men’s fancy—they are wittles and drink to me, lodging, wife, 
and children, reading, writing, and ’rithmetic, snuff, tobacker, and 


sleep.’” 
C. M. BOWEN. 























AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL NOTES, 
VIL. 


WHEN I had passed from the Independent to the Unitarian pas- 
torate, I was again conscious both of an enlarged freedom, and of 
entering into a new mental and social atmosphere. Each of our 
sects has its peculiar social—as well as theological—idiosyncrasy. 
The differences are too vague to be sharply defined; but they 
are clearly recognisable. When I recall the several stages of my 
religious experience, the most distinctive note of my early Anglican 
environment appears to be that of a rigid connection between 
devotion and ceremonial. A.kind of ecclesiastical feudalism 
secures the subjection of the individual to a decorous routine, and 
logically prevents the assumption of any more liberal attitude to- 
wards non-Anglicans than that of a reluctant toleration. In 
Wesleyan Methodism, on the contrary, I found a freer and more 
genial cameraderie, more spontaneousness in the forms of worship, 
and larger scope for the play of the individual character. Re- 
pudiating the predestination dogma of the Calvinists, and not 
being directly descended from the Puritans, Wesleyans possess the 
Puritan fervour without the repellent exclusiveness and obtrusive 
ftraitness of the Puritans. The Independents (including the 
Paptists) have a longer tradition than the Wesleyans, and socially 
retain traces of their Puritan derivation. I found among them the 
Puritan severity softened into a more or less cultured strictness of 
decorum, not seldom assuming the form of primness both in wor- 
ship and in private life. With less demonstration of emotion, they 
have less of pious and social cameraderie than the Wesleyans ; 
while their historical traditions make them, both politically and 
ecclesiastically, more obviously Nonconformist than the Wesleyans 
are. These characteristics naturally produce a distinctive social 
atmosphere. Among the Unitarians, I found myself in yet a fresh 
atmosphere. Their separation from other sects being due merely 
to the negation of the full divinity of Jesus Christ, controversy 
upon all other dogmatic points is less acute among them than 
among other sectaries. Hence, the dogmatic position, as well as 
the degree of pietistic emotion, is dependent upon the character of 
the individual, or of the school or coterie to which the individual 
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belongs, rather than upon membership of the sect. The result is 
that such differences are practically negligible, and little more than 
an academic interest is felt in dogmatic differences. While the 
repudiation of such a fundamental doctrine as that of the divinity 
of Jesus Christ strongly differentiates the Unitarians from other 
Christian sects, in fact robs them, in the opinion of some, of the 
right to the title of Christian, their lack, as a body, of any strongly 
marked delimination in respect of other dogmas, saves them from 
much of that social aloofness which tends to isolate other sectaries. 
That they are not numerous also tends to preserve them from 
social clannishness. They find their way easily into general society 
as men and women, and not distinctly as members of a definite 
religious communion. Hence, among them I became conscious of 
a freer intercourse with society in general, and a broader humanism 
which was welcome and refreshing after many years of intercourse 
with men and women who were too apt to pride themselves upon 
the conspicuousness of their sectarian phylacteries. 


As I have already said, I had nothing to learn in Uni- 
tarian theology. Jesus had become to me only a prophet— 
unique, it may be, in character and office, but only a prophet. I 
had, however, clinging to me much of what I may call the Trini- 
tarian habit of thought. None of my previous changes of belief 
had gone beyond what are the accidents of the Christian religion, 
none had touched what most Christians regard as the funda- 
mental essentials of their belief. But with the divinity of Jesus 
there had passed from my belief the doctrine of a vicarious atone- 
ment, and consequently the doctrine of the need of an atonement, 
with the several articles of belief involved in that doctrine. In 
none of my previous changes, had I had so distinct a consciousness 
of losing the ground upon which I had been standing. My pre- 
vious changes had been of the nature of reforms; this was of the 
nature of a revolution. When, however, I had recovered from the 
first mental shock, I became aware of a welcome sense of relief. 
My mental scheme of the universe became more harmonious. I 
got rid of what had ever and anon, in certain moods, depressed me 
as a morbid factor in my experience. The religious side of life 
assumed again the sweet naturalness of the early days in which no 
technical system of dogma had interfered with my communion with - 
the Great Power that touched me in the fields and woods and by 
the sea. There was less need for dogmatic definition, and I could 
again revel in a sense of communion with a God who was one 
with nature, and whose relation to man was not fenced off by meta- 
physical definitions, or by the crude guesses of a priestly caste. 
‘The Bible still remained to me a book containing some of the 
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most successful attempts to discover God; but it was no longer 
the exclusive statute book of the Divine Governance, and contained 
much that human thought had outgrown. 


This free, naturalistic tendency of thought strengthened as 
time went on; and before I had left the pulpit my theism had 
acquired such an evanescent and indefinite character that it had 
become a little difficult for me to theologise in the pulpit. My 
views were in a state of flux; and to be compelled, week by week, 
to give anything like formal expression to them, was a duty that. 
grew less and less easy to perform. There remained, of course, 
the wide field of ethics, and I could still connect ethics with some 
amount of historical exposition of the Bible. Jesus still stood 
forth, in my mind, as the world’s ethical leader par excellence. I 
was never in want of a subject for the pulpit ; but I had practically 
ceased to preach dogmatic theology. 


The above remark that Jesus still appeared to me to be the 
world’s ethical teacher par excellence may here be followed up by 
giving, a little in anticipation, the view which I afterwards came to 
hold respecting this phase of my belief and preaching. Until 
the end of my preaching days, I persisted in connecting the highest 
moral teaching, our most refined modern ethical conceptions, with 
the teaching of Jesus. But when I had freed myself from the 
hypnotic influence of pulpit duty, I came to see that in doing this 
I had merely retrojected into the time of Jesus the broad compre- 
hensive ethic of to-day, and had given it the Christian ticket. I 
am not prepared to assert that in some of the teaching, ascribed to 
Jesus in the Gospels, there may not be the germ of all our modern 
ethic. But such a part of Jesus’s teaching was not peculiar to him- 
self, nor has its evolution into our modern ethic been carried on 
by any means exclusively within the so-called Christian Church. 
Even if it be admitted that, were Jesus placed in conditions like 
our own, he would and could consistently develop his ethic so as 
to make it cover—what the Jesus of the Gospels never did—the 
family, politics, literature, art, science, industry, and all the com- 
plexity of modern human life, there would still be no ground for 
giving it the narrow epithet of Christian. It is the ethic of 
humanity, of universal human experience, evolved by Greece and 
Rome, and all the great intellectual schools, and all the great 
political powers, in common. Neither the Church of Constantine, 
nor the Church of the Papacy, nor the multiform Church of Pro- 
testantism—not one of which, by the way, really deserves to be 
called Christian in the sense of Jesuine—can lay claim to be the 
special channel through which this ethic has been evolved. There- 
fore, when I retrojected this ethic back to Jesus, I was simply 
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‘obeying the force of my old orthodox habit, and yielding to the 
hypnotic influence of the pulpit. I was thus doing, in a small 
degree, what so many critical divines of to-day are doing: accept- 
ing, as the Bishop of Winchester says (1909) in his “ Foreword” 
to Du Pontet’s translation of Prof. Westphal’s “Law and the 
Prophets ”—accepting “the new learning” wichout making sur- 
render of “the old faith.” But these critical divines retain much 
more of “the old faith” than I had done, and they continue to 
use—as I did not—a liturgy in which the whole of “ the old faith” 
still remains incarnated. 

When I was about to start for Germany, a friend, whose 
intelligence I highly esteemed, and whose Unitarianism had be- 
come little more than a nominal inheritance, very happily diagnosed 
my mental situation by congratulating me on having escaped from 
the mephitic atmosphere of dogma into “the pure air of ignor- 
ance.” My friend was a little premature in his opinion, though he 
understood my real position at the time better than I did. Asa 
matter of fact, my release from the pulpit left me free to refrain 
from defining my position even to myself. I was responsible to no 
one in the matter of belief. I had not yet fully decided whether I 
should or should not take a pulpit again on my return to England ; 
and, for at least some weeks after I left England, I continued to 
. use the title “ Rev.,” though this was as much for the purpose of 
personal identification as because I attached any value to it. 

On once more breaking up my British home, I carried away 
with me the good wishes of an enlarged circle of choice friends, 
of many of whom death has already robbed me. I had learnt again 
how good human nature can be, irrespective of creed or class. 
The badness of human nature has never impressed me so much 
as its goodness, under favourable conditions. Much of 
the badness I have learnt to associate with unfortunate environment 
and vicious training; while the goodness has appeared to me 
to be mainly innate. That man is naturally bad, or that he in- 
herits depravity from any supposed “fall of man,” has found no sup- 
pert in my knowledge of man, though I have had the double 
experience of a pastor, and of a journalist and editor, and have 
thus been compelled to study intimately the shady side of 
humanity. The maxims of our conventional and largely false 
morality are responsible for much of the slander that is cast upon 
human nature. Taking into consideration the miserable conditions 
in which many of our people have to live, and the tremendous 
temptations to evil that are continually pressing upon them, the 
wonder is not that they are bad, but that many of them are not 
much worse. Society is too apt to convert the crotchets of narrow- 
minded schools of prejudiced sectaries into severe rules of morality. 
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Though these “Notes” deal especially with what the orthodox 
would call my “loss of religion”—meaning by “religion,” their 
own creed—TI cannot here resist the temptation to introduce a few 
general reminiscences of the delightful twenty months I spent in 
Germany, while I was sloughing my theological skin. A man who, 
at the age of forty-one, left Britain for the first time, and became 
domiciled in a quaint old German town which was the seat of a 
University noted for its progressive theological and scientific ten- 
dencies, could not fail to be struck with many contrasts between 
his old home and his new one. These contrasts would, I imagine, 
be greater in the early seventies of the last century, than now. 
Social life in England was then much severer in its tone and habits 
than it has become in the twentieth century; while Germany had 
not yet had time to do more than begin its substitution of Im- 
perial and commercial and industrial fever, for the devotion to 
philosophy, science, and romantic literature, which marked it so 
strongly in the earlier decades of the century. Nor had the Ger- 
man pietist re-action of to-day yet become conspicuous. 

I chose, as my place of residence, the town of Giessen, in the 
Grand Duchy of Hesse. My- choice was determined in part by 
the fact that Prof. Keim, whose whose “Geschichte Jesu von 
Nazara ” I had already made some acquaintance, was then at 
Giessen ; and in part on account of the scientific attractions of a 
place in which Liebig—then recently deceased at Munich—had 
made his name famous, and in which there were still other scien- 
tific professors of wide renown. My object was to obtain what 
may be called the “freedom,” not only of German theology, but 
also of German science and German literature generally. As it 
was becoming evident that my future livelihood would depend 
mainly upon my pen, the wider and the more cosmopolitan my 
knowledge was, the better would my prospects be. Apart also 
from any utilitarian value of such knowledge, study was, and is, a 
passion with me. Theology, of course, was becoming historically 
rather than practically interesting to me; but the historical interest 
has never become less than the practical interest once was. My 
introduction to German science, in its home, and at the hands of 
some of its most eminent professors, has been both the source of 
much delight, and an asset of considerable pecuniary value. I 
refused to study for a degree; a generation ago the German 
“Ph.D.” carried little weight with it in England, and I grudzed 
even the little time and toil which the—not very great—specialis- 
ing and cram would take from what I preferred to give to more 
desultory, but really more profitable employment. I find from the 
notes in the little University calendars which I keep as memen- 
toes, that sometimes I was hearing between twenty and 
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thirty lectures a week. While I mixed freely and genially with 
the students, most of them not more than half my age, I was older 
than some of the professors with whom I also associated. 


Going from Sabbatarian and sectarian England, I was much 
interested in what is called—with mistaken contempt—the “Con- 
tinental Sunday,” and in the absence of the conspicuous sectarian 
competition to which I had been accustomed. The only thing in 
the German Sunday to which I could take exception was the habit 
—now, I understand, generally discontinued—indulged in by the 
peasants, of coming into town on Sunday morning to do their 
light shopping. Otherwise, the day was a day of bright social 
enjoyment. The more pious-minded minority of the townspeople 
attended the morning service—from about nine o'clock till eleven 
—and some of them attended the afternoon service at two. This 
duty performed, the day was free for such recreations as were 
compatible with the season. I have found the wife and daughters 
of an orthdox vicar amusing themselves with fancy needlework in 
the afternoon, while they received callers. In the evening, in 
summer, the suburban or woodland tea-gardens or open-air theatre 
would be the rendezvous of families, as well as of single men. 
There the worthy pastor would sup with his family around him, 
listening to a band, or watching the play on the open-air stage. 
Home-staying Englishmen are still slow to learn that the Con- 
tinental restaurant or tea-garden is as far removed as possible from 
the English public-house or beer-shop. The German institution 
represents a part of the home: an assertion which no one can 
make of the average English public-house, that in too many cases 
is the only public rendezvous allowed by creed or custom to multi- 
tudes of our young people. To transfer the German Sunday, as I 
knew it, to our English towns and villages, would be tantamount 
to a most beneficial moral revolution. 

In an English town of the size of Giessen, there would be 
several churches, and half-a-dozen chapels. There we had a 
large Protestant Church, a Catholic Church, and a Synagogue. 
Curiosity never took me into either Catholic Church or Syna- 
gogue ; I went only twice to the morning service in the Protestant 
church, where the women had possession of the floor, the men of 
the principal gallery, and the soldiers from the barracks of the 
upper gallery. Nothing could be more dismal than both church 
and service. But what repelled me most was the almost life-size 
wooden figure on the cross above the altar, crudely painted even 
to the blood streaming from the head, hands, feet, and side. I 
was not surprised to find that church-going was not reckoned a 
test of piety, and that you had no right to infer a man was irreli- 
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gious because he was an absentee from the weekly services. A 
few of the professors with their families were pietistic, and went 
to church ; but many, probably most, ignored the church from con- 
viction. I have heard professors, stung by clerical attacks upon 
modern thought and modern science, retaliate by interpolating 
some sharp sentence or two into their lectures. The most eloquent 
University professor I have ever heard, a man who would, five 
days a week, fix the attention of a crowded auditorium for an 
hour and three quarters (a double lecture), while discussing a purely 
scientific question—this man was delighted to find in me a sym- 
pathetic listener ; and one day, when we were together in his den, 
he finished a warm tirade by exclaiming, “——, they would burn 
us all, if they could!” 

The German students, as I knew them—whatever they may 
be now—won my respect, and often my admiration. They cordi- 
ally adopted me, despite my age and my insular peculiarities, and 
despite also what was to them a marvel, the fact that I persisted 
to the end in my teetotalism. I was assured that, in this, I was 
unique in their experience. When I left Giessen, one of the last 
utterances of those who saw me off, was that I must not forget 
that “though I was an Englishman first, I was a German next.” 
Most of them are hard workers, notwithstanding the amount of 
beer consumed. Many of them exercise enormous self-denial. 
When one confided to me, as a foreigner, what he would not con- 
fide to his German colleagues, namely, the appalling smallness of 
his resources, I suggested that it would have involved less self- 
denial had he gone into trade. “J couldn't afford it!” he replied. 
I thought of Oxford and Cambridge, and was amazed. But 
though he had stated a fact, this was not his reason for coming to 
the University. He was possessed, nay obsessed, by a passion for 
the particular profession he had chosen. His choice has been 
justified, and his years of self-denial have been rewarded. He 
had a brilliant University career; and there are now few, if any, 
in the whole of the German Empire, who occupy a more honour- 
able position than his, in the special branch of the profession to 
which he has devoted his life. Another instance of the conquest 
of destiny by character. 

Giessen. is a “ robust ”—that is, a duelling—University. An 
Englishman is prepared to see in fencing one of our finest exer- 
cises. But fencing is one thing, and fencing in the form of duel- 
ling as carried on by the German students is quite another thing. 
At the beginning of a semester, we would see, at the lectures and 
in the streets, a number of new, pleasant, fresh-coloured young 
faces ; after a few weeks, they would be missing; and then, after 
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another interval, they would re-appear, either covered with plaster 
or disfigured by ugly scars. Whilst I was living in Giessen, a 
student—the pride of his home, and the pet of his comrades—was 
severely wounded in a duel. Fever supervened, and he died. 
His obsequies were at midnight, in the presence of half the town. 
The corpse was borne to the Cemetery amid a torchlight proces- 
sion of the several Student Corps, in full regalia, many of them 
being on horseback. After the vicar had performed his duty, 
eulogies were delivered by several of the deceased’s comrades, who 
vowed that he should be unvergesslich. To me the scene has 
remained unvergesslich. 1 came away sickened. 

It should be remembered that duelling is not engaged in by all 
the students. There are Student Corps in which duelling is obli- 
gatory, and others in which it is not obligatory ; while in the Corps 
to which the theological students belong (the Black Caps) duelling 
is forbidden. There are not a few students who remain altogether 
unattached. Some group themselves into private coteries, or 
Gesellschaften. One of these Gesellschaften, in which were an- 
other Englishman and an American, adopted me in very cordial 
fashion. Some years ago, a number of the early members of this 
little coterie met in Giessen to celebrate the twenty-fifth anniver- 
sary of the formation of their Gese//schaft; on this occasion they 
sent me a note of greeting, signed by all the members there present. 


What has more to do with myself, and with my own mental 
experience, is a custom by which German booksellers take advan- 
tage of a bookworm’s weakness. As soon as our booksellers dis- 
covered that an Englishman had arrived who had a passion for 
books, they sent to me, ever and anon, a porter with a large strap- 
ful of brand new books on his back. These books he “dumped” 
into a chair in my room, and left them there. There they re- 
mained for a week or more, for me to gaze at, to dream about, to 
long for, and even to open and examine. If, in a moment 
of weakness, I yielded to temptation, and used my paper-knife 
upon any of them, those books were mine, and had to be paid for. 
There are I know not how many books still on my shelves that 
would not have been there, but for the tempter. A generation 
ago, it was a tradition in Germany that an Englishman is either 
made of money or a little mad, or probably both. I was not 
made of money; perhaps I was a little mad, and hence the favour 
with which the Giessen booksellers regarded me. 


But it was not only the town and its many interests that 
occupied my mind during my transition from cleric to layman. 
Few days passed that did not find me in the woods. There I 
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would dream of what I had been, of what I was, and of what lay 
before me. There, like the boy in Longfellow’s lyric, I had “long 
thoughts.” I could not have chosen a better retreat in which to 
undergo my transformation, than a little German University town, 
where everything around me was novel, where the old thought and 
the new thought met, where I could catch the spirit of the young 
learner, and sit at the feet of the mature teacher, and where—as in 
my own soul—the great problems of the time were being fear- 
lessly worked out. 

In this chapter, I have been guilty of dropping from the auto- 
biographer into the gossip. But garrulity is permitted to an old 
man, provided he does not become tedious. I hope I have not 
been tedious. There remain a few more things to be said before 
I pass out of these “ Notes” altogether as a confirmed layman. 
These shall find a place in the next and last chapter, in which I 
may once more indulge in the preacher’s habit of tacking on to his 
discourse a few “ practical conclusions.” 


AN OLD RATIONALIST. 


[To be concluded.| 
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THE DRUG HABIT:.' 


Books upon therapeutics are not, as a rule, attractive reading 
for the general public, and as the writer remarks in his preface, 
nothing but dreariness might be anticipated from a work on the 
subject, treated in the present volume. Drugs, however, says Dr. 
Sainsbury, “ have an attraction and a fascination—witness the drug 
habit—all their own,” a fact that is fully demonstrated in this 
treatise, which not only gives a most lucid and original explana- 
tion of the mechanism of medicinal action, but is at the same time 
full of interest to the student of folk-lore, curiosa medica, medical 
tradition and archeology. 

In the introductory chapter, it is pointed out that the author’s 
aim is not to give a dictionary of pharmacology, but to show by the 
example of representative drugs, how to use remedial momentum— 
to make it clear, that at the present time, medicine is no longer, as 
in the past, chiefly empirical, or, as Charles Reade put it, “a firing 
with bullets at snipes in the wind.” Dr. Sainsbury passes in re- 
view the evolution of the therapeutical art, from its mythical be- 
ginnings, the medicine of the temples, of nature and experience 
as condensed finally in the writing of Hippocrates, and successively 
the teachings of the different physicians of Alexandria, Rome, and 
Byzantium; also of the Arabian Jewish, Egyptian, Hispano- 
Moorish and medieval schools culminating with that of the Uni- 
versity of Salerno. Some interesting pages are devoted to Para- 
celsus. “It is not,” says Dr. Sainsbury, “ possible to doubt that 
here was one whom the spirit of enquiry moved to the depths of 
his being, whose goal was Truth.” The historical section ends 
with a discussion of principles of homceopathy, the so-called law 
of similars, and of increased pharmaco-dynamic action by attenua- 
tion of chemico-physical energy, which, as a physiological system, 
is manifestly absurd. Dr. Sainsbury does not, however, give 
Hahnemann the credit some might think he deserves for reducing 
abstention from unnecessary drugging to an exact psychological 
method, and for his really valuable application of simi/ia similibus 
in the administration of imaginary remedies for the cure of imagi- 
nary disease. The idea of homceopathy was borrowed, it may be 
observed, from the Chinese, who write the name of a panacea on 
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a piece of paper, which is then rolled into a pellet and swallowed. 
Hahnemann’s plan of treating the idea of a malady by the sugges- 
tion of a curative drug, metaphysically incorporated in a sugar 
granule, was at the same time a masterly application of credencive 
induction, and constitutes undoubtedly, from a deglutitional point 
of view, a realy scientific progress. 

In the chapter on ideation, the practical value of make-believe 
or delusive action is however, fully recognised. “The successful 
practitioner,” says Dr. Sainsbury, “is he who, however profound 
his ignorance, has, or exhibits no doubts,” and “who sends his 
patients away brimful of assurance, though his prescriptions may 
be as empty of intrinsic value as a pea-pod.” 

The carefully guarded prescription and prognosis of the ex- 
pert, are, on the other hand, “ sometimes wanting in that impera- 
tive suggestion of consolation and encouragement, which the 
honest physician should, in the interest of his patient, use as well 
as the charlatan, associating, however, the ideational suggestion of 
potency with the dynamics of a formula that experience has proved 
effective, apart from psychic imfluence.” 


The section on the “ newer therapeutics ” gives a clear account 
of orceano and serumtherapy, and the explanation of the biological 
mechanism of active and passive immunity, aptly illustrates the 
psychological value of self-control, rather than constraint in the 
treatment of the drug habit, which is studied by the author in the 
concluding chapters. 

“ Active immunity,” says Dr. Sainsbury, “ is the protection that 
tissues acquire for themselves by their own self-assertion. _Pas- 
sive immunity, on the contrary, is that lesser security resulting from 
interventional agency.” This latter is of very limited duration as 
compared with the other, so that, in respect of the future and 
possible exposure to a recurrence of danger, it is evident that an 
individual who has been cured principally by drugs, is not so well 
off as he, who has received less assistance of this kind.” 


To summarise the whole volume within the limits of a review is 
impossible, for all that the author says concerning habit, when un- 
controlled, its prevention, and treatment, is worth quoting, but a 
special mention is due to the diagrams which facilitate the com- 
prehension of different points discussed in the text. The two 
first explain the relation of drug activity to dose, the mechanism 
of susceptibility to toxic influence known as idiosyncrasy, and the 
reason of the greater potency of medicinal agents in the nascent 
state. 

On page 97 is a schematic representation of the effects of 
stimulation, showing how cell resistance is lowered by repetition of 
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excitation, until the loss of internal friction finally becomes abso- 
lute, and an action that primarily affected cognition, is at last un- 
conscious. Passing over other schemes referring to pain, to the 
balance of health, and to toxin reactions, particular attention may 
be called to the diagrammatic explanations of the nature of the 
habit, and those who have hitherto misunderstood de Quincey, will 
recognise by these figures how powerful craving may be, and how 
difficult it is in this matter, to resist acquired momentum. 

Dr. Sainsbury’s book, scholarly, cultured, and philosophical, is 
interesting from first to last, and should be studied, not only by 
scientific physicians, but by all those who, having to do with drug- 
addicts, will be able to get from its pages a clearer and saner idea 
of drugs and drug addiction. 


Se aes 


OSCAR JENNINGS. 
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1, ‘ The Drug Habit.” By Dr. Sainsbury. London: Methuen & Co, 














PRAYER BOOK REVISION. 


AT last, and not too soon, the Church of England has set itself 
seriously to consider the question of a Revision of the Prayer 
Book. Under “the Royal Letter of Business,” Committees of the 
Lower Houses of the Convocations of Canterbury and York have 
issued Reports on the subject of “The Ornaments Rubric and 
modifications of the existing law relating to the conduct of Divine 
Service. The York Report is of an interim character, and until it 
appears in its final form it would be premature to discuss it; but 
the Canterbury Report is complete, and it enters fully into the 
question of revision, and suggests some useful modifications and 
some few additions which may prove valuable in days to come. 

Any suggestions, however, for altering a time-honoured 
manual of devotion are likely to be subjected to a searching critic- 
ism, and it is by no means probable that they will find favour with 
an assembly composed largely of sexagenarian and septuagenarian 
Deans and Archdeacons, not conspicuous for reforming energy, or 
it would have tried long ago to reform its constitution into some- 
thing very different. 

The Lower House of Canterbury has, we admit, shown, in the 
first discussion of this Report, more readiness than was expected 
to consider its recommendations. But there stands in the back- 
ground the dark spectre of a Parliament which, even if Convocation 
should accept these proposals, may not welcome signs of independ- 
ence in a Church by law established. Still, no reform was ever 
accomplished without having to encounter hostility from its foes 
and supineness from its friends, and the recommendations of the 
Committee are, as far as they go, a laudable attempt to remove 
some ebvious blemishes—an attempt which ought to meet far more 
encouragement than it has already received in many quarters. 

On two points, especially, there is considerable difference of 
opinion. 

(1) The Vestment Question. Here the Canterbury Report 
recommends, with two dissentients, the permissive use. Either the 
surplice, with stole or scarf and hood, or “the Eucharistic Vest- 
ments commonly so called,” may be worn, according, we presume, 
to the inclination of the incumbent of the parish. Where the con- 
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gregation inclines wholly or in part in a different direction, the 
authority of the Bishop is to regulate the dispute. The Committee 
of Canterbury, or rather the Sub-Committee, gravely assure us that 
such vestments have no doctrinal significance, but are simply a sur- 
vival of the usual everyday dress of Roman citizens at an early 
Christian period. Historically, the Committee are doubtless per- 
fectly correct; but no one who has heard or read Mr. Darwell 
Stone’s paper on this subject at the Church Congress in Man- 
chester, or who knows anything of what is commonly taught, 
about vestments from hundreds of pulpits, can think that there 
would be so much contention and suspicion and recrimination, if 
the wearing of vestments were generally considered to be destitute 
of association with any particular views. 

The compromise is not likely to be acceptable to all, but it is 
difficult to see how the Committee could arrive at any other recom- 
mendation. Rightly or wrongly, some 2,000 incumbents, with in 
many cases the tacit tolerance, and in some cases the approval of 
their bishops, have revived the use of vestments in the Eucharistic 
service, preferring their own interpretation of the Ornaments 
Rubric to that hitherto given in the Ridsdale and other legal judg- 
ments. .Whatever the result of recent historical or liturgical re- 
search may be, it would be plainly impossible at the present junc- 
ture to abrogate the use of vestments in so large a number of 
churches; it would be equally impossible to force them on the 
Evangelical section of the church, which is still great in numbers 
and influence. Two courses only seem practicable ; either to leave 
the matter untouched and to muddle on, as we have been doing, 
with our private interpretations of a dubious Rubric; or frankly to 
allow alternative vestures in Holy Communion. The Committee, 
except Dean Wace and Canon Henson, have agreed on the latter 
recommendation, and the Lower House of the Canterbury Con- 
vocation have practically endorsed it, though they have made some 
verbal changes in the terms of the resolution. They have not, 
indeed, framed a new Rubric, but they have agreed to append a 
note sanctioning both interpretations of the existing Rubric. 
Probably it was the only course that offered any real solution of 
the difficulty. 

(2) The Quicungue Vult. In this case, also, the use or disuse, 
according to the Canterbury Report, is to be optional. The word 
“shall” in the Rubric is to be altered to “may.” Here, too, the 
spirit of compromise is evident. As to the wisdom or expediency 
of an optional use or disuse of a highly doctrinal formula—for 
whatever may be said of vestments, it can scarcely be alleged that 
the “Quicunque vult’ is without doctrinal significance—opinions 
may differ, and our own opinion is that in this case the option is a 
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mistake. The Vicar, let us suppose, has strong opinions on the 
subject ; the Squire and the congregation have equally strong con- 
victions of the opposite kind. Who is to decide? Is relief only to 
be given to the conscience of the clergy, and none to the conscience 
of the laity? 

The proper course, in the opinion of many, would be to follow 
the precedent of the Irish Prayer Book—viz, to leave the Psalm 
“Quicunque vult” (commonly miscalled “the Creed of St. 
Athanasius ”) in the Prayer Book, but to remove the Rubric before 
it. This course would free the Prayer Book from the blemish of 
permitting, on great occasions, instead of the Apostles Creed, a 
form less ancient in its origin, less Catholic in its use, and less 
scriptural in its phraseology. The “Quicunque vult ” would remain 
in the Prayer Book, and the valuable clauses on the doctrine 
of the Trinity which it contains, would be at hand for 
reference. Its use as a hymn or anthem would not be pro- 
hibited. It could be sung before or after any of the prescribed 
services, and, indeed, if wished, orthodox little choir boys could 
perambulate the church fulminating their predictions of doom 
against those who in any degree stumble at the tremendous state- 
ments they so glibly and so confidently announce. 


The other proposals in the Report are less contentious. They 
embrace some 126 alterations, most of them of a trivial character, 
while a very few, such as an alternative funeral service and a long 
bidding prayer, make any substantial addition to the Prayer Book. 
The modifications are for the most part, reasonable and practical, 
and some will wonder why they have not been authoritatively sanc- 
tioned long before. But if we survey the total number of recom- 
mendations issued by the Canterbury Committee, the conclusion in 
the minds of many will be that the result is wholly inadequate, and 
that far more is needed for the efficiency of the Church than a few 
verbal corrections in sundry rubrics. Of course, any measure, 
religious, moral, or social, may court defeat by being overloaded ; 
but on the other hand, it must be remembered that proposals for 
reform must, in an ultra-Conservative body, far exceed the prospect 
of acceptance. It is only by large demands that we can expect 
even a moderate measure of success. 

For the last two hundred years or more the Common Prayer 
Book of the English Church has practically stood untouched and 
unaltered. During that time immense changes have taken place 
in the thought and habits of the nation. A populace which was 
mainly rural and obsequious has become predominantly urban and 
independent. Representative and democratic government has 
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taken the place of autocracy. Ecclesiastical tests have been 
abolished for secular offices, and there is now Free Trade in re- 
ligion. Colonial expansion and missionary effort are of compara- 
tively recent growth. Education is now the property of the many, 
And yet there has been no real effort during all those years to vary 
or improve the Prayer Book to suit the exigencies of altered times, 
and it remains to-day in almost every respect (except the Lec- 
tionary), substantially what it was in the days of the Stuart dynasty. 
It would, indeed, be ungrateful not to recognise the superlative 
merit of the Book of Common Prayer. Its sober standard of 
thought and feeling, its chastened and stately language, its scrip- 
tural and Catholic teaching—these have endeared it to successive 
generations of worshippers, and exercised widespread influence be- 
yond the pale of the English Church. But custom blinds many to 
its imperfections, and there are improvements to be desired which 
the proposals of the Committee fail to meet. 

First of all, the services are too long. Our age is less long- 
suffering than its predecessors, and is intolerant of prolixity. 
Though three services are not now often collocated, yet, owing to 
the general prevalence of musical settings to the services, and the 
introduction of frequent hymns, the time occupied is as long as 
formerly. We are convinced that the undue length is strongly 
felt, not merely by the frivolous and profane, like the Machioness 
in “ Stephen Remarx,” who thought that the most important point 
about Sunday morning service was “that the congregation should 
be in the Park by a quarter to one, so that the lunch party might 
begin well before two,” but also by many devout and earnest souls. 
Especially is this felt when Holy Communion follows Morning 
Prayer and sermon. Are pecyle, it may well be asked, in the best 
frame of mind to degin that most Divine and most essential service 
when they have already been in church nearly an hour and a half? 

The Report suggests little to diminish the length. The omis- 
sion of the Collects following the 3rd Collect, the permissible 
substitution of Our Lord’s epitome of the law of love for the Ten 
Commandments, and an abbreviated form of the words of adminis- 
tration in Holy Communion, are all the concessions granted to 
human infirmity. Is this, it may be asked, sufficient? Is there any 
adequate reason why people should be reminded why they come to 
Church 104 times during the year on Sundays in the “ Dearly 
beloved brethren?” Is it really helpful that we should often sing 
straight off no less than 60 verses of Psalms (including the “Venite” 
and “Glorias”), selected, not because of their fitness for public 
worship, but simply because there happen to be 30 days in an 
average month? Is it edifying that within two hours we should 
hear the Lord’s Prayer four times, and pray for the King three 
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times? On what liturgical principle can a prayer for the Sovereign 
be defended immediately after the Commandments, when we return 
to pray for him in less than ten minutes in the Church Militant 
Prayer? Is it desirable that the Litany should in many churches 
never be heard except by a handful of elect ladies on a Sunday 
afternoon or a week-day morning? Or that public baptism should 
never be performed before a full congregation? As a matter of 
fact, both the Litany and the baptismal service are unknown to a 
large portion of the younger generation, and this is largely owing 
to the reluctance of clergy to prolong the already too long morning 
or evening services by such additions. Our services are too long, 
and the indecent haste with which they are often rendered is, in 
many instances, the direct result of excessive length. 

Secondly, our Services lack variety. Not only is the general 
structure of Morning Prayer precisely similar to that of Evening 
Prayer, but the same services are prescribed daily throough the 
year, with only the occasional addition of the Litany. Is it really 
conducive to spiritual fervour that the Monday service, and the 
Tuesday service, and the Wednesday service should run on exactly 
the same lines? Is it irreverent to think that a stereotyped mono- 
tony is not altogether suitable for an age whose characteristics are 
movement and variety ? 

In about a third of the parish churches in England there are 
daily services. Except when there is the attraction of a good choir 
the attendance is numerically lamentable, and it is evident that 
there is no great demand for them on the part of the parishioners. 
But we need not be surprised thereat. The spiritual, like the 
natural, appetite craves for some diversity in diet. We should 
soon tire, if the same hymns were sung at every service through 
the year, and why should we not desire some variety in the prayers 
or canticles? In the last hundred years our hymn books have 
undergone considerable alteration and improvement, and the lead- 
ing hymnals have from time to time issued appendices with addi- 
tional new hymns; indeed, the Dean of Canterbury has recently 
remarked that hymn books seem to be perpetually suffering from 
Appendicitis! We should think it intolerable if we were condemned 
to use only the hymn books of the 17th century ; we recognise that 
in common praise there must be advance and development. But 
if we allow the principal in common raise, even to excess, why is 
it to be altogether rejected in common prayer? Have we ex- 
hausted all the devotional treasures of antiquity? Is the making 
of prayers a lost art? Why should it be impossible for Convoca- 
tion to issue a supplement of alternative services for week-days, so 
as to import some element of variety? Father Dolling found in 
a slum at Portsmouth that they said Evensong to an empty church,, 
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but that when he started “ Vespers of the Blessed Sacrament,” the 
“Stations of the Cross,” etc., the people came. Why should not 
somewhat similar services be authorised without the Romeward 
tendency which involved Dolling in frequent conflict with the 
ecclesiastical authorities? The report of the Canterbury Com- 
mission does little to promote variety in the services, and for this 
reason it must be considered wholly insufficient. 

Thirdly, our services lack elasticity. They fail to recognise 
that not only do the same worshippers require some variety of 
spiritual diet, but that for different classes of worshippers different 
methods are needed. At present we have precisely the same ser- 
vices for Belgravia and Bethnal Green. An angler will vary his 
bait according to the stream in which he fishes and the fish he 
hopes to catch. The Church of England rigidly provides the same 
service from “ Dearly beloved brethren” to the final “ Amen,” irre- 
spective of its suitability for the understanding of the worshippers. 

One of the boasts of the Reformation was that the Church 
Services were then for the first time rendered in the vulgar tongue, 
instead of the unknown Latin. For the great non-Church-going 
majority in the slums of our big cities, they are largely in an un- 
known tongue to-day. What meaning does our Anglican service 
convey to the costermonger who, after years of indifference, is led 
to enter a Church for the first time? Is the service such as he 
can understand or join in with comfort? Is it surprising if he does 
not come again, or seeks satisfaction for the cravings of his soul 
in less stereotyped methods of religion elsewhere? The Daily 
News Census, and Mr. Charles Booth’s volumes have revealed the 
fact, if, indeed it needed revealing, that in many of the poorer parts 
of London the masses regard the Church services with complete 
indifference. It is not that they have any particular hostility to 
Anglican or other doctrine; it is simply that the Church does not 
touch them any more than the moon. Unfortunately, the Reports 
of Convocation show no indication of any suggestion of new 
methods whereby these alienated populations may be reached. 
Those who feel keenly the shortcomings of the Church may well 
enquire whether it might not be possible in certain places, subject 
to Episcopal sanction, to permit a very much simpler and homelier 
form of prayer, with fewer Psalms and Canticles and more hymns 
and with opportunities for extemporary prayer such as seem in other 
quarters to attract working people, if they be at all inclined to 
religion. Changes of this kind would be distasteful probably to 
the habitual Churchgoers, but these might, at any rate in the 
evening, be persuaded to acquiesce in them for the sake of others. 
If an optional use be sanctioned in matters so highly controversial 
as the “ Quicunque vult” and Vestments, it ought not to be im- 
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possible to grant an optional use of a simpler form of service where 
need requires it. 

Less repetition, greater variety, and more adaptation to local 
circumstances are, in the opinion of many, especially of the younger 
generation, desideranda for the Church services at the present time. 
For these objects the Revision Committees suggest but little. It 
may be readily understood how they naturally shrink from pro- 
posing drastic changes which are sure to evoke a storm of criticism ; 
but the process of “tinkering” is always to be deprecated, and, if 
a revision is to be attempted ta all, it is worth while to do it 
thoroughly. The well instructed scribe, we are told by the highest 
authority, will bring forth out of his treasure things new as well as 
old. The Church of England has always been strong in its venera- 
tion for antiquity; its weakness lies in the fact that it does nut 
sufficiently recognize that new methods are sometimes needed for 
new times. 


S. C. Lowry. 





MEN AND MANNERS. 


GENIUS, or the faculty of creation, or what you will, may be 
thought to be with an intellectual precocity that compels it to run 
before the years. And many and divers are the novelties it en- 
counters in the van of time; each a power in itself to open up the 
public understanding to a fuller knowledge of many things, and 
each the harbinger of another. Now the product of genius may 
safely be considered the property of mankind; a property that is 
variously displayed upon the several stalls in the world’s market 
place. An you are agreeable we will stroll therein and remark 
the behaviour of the sightseers. 

See the politician saunter through with an eye for everything 
and a scrutiny for nothing. His business it is to truck with gene- 
ralities and acquire a happy knowledge of the articles upon the 
stalls and the people in the market. So he includes all in a general 
stare, and is content to be general in his observation of either. For 
to him is entrusted the conduct of the world’s affairs, and he must 
be able to apply his knowledge of the articles to the public good. 
And if he is to cater for the public good and cater well he cannot 
afford to be particular in his observation of the part lest he fail to 
do justice to an assessment of the whole. Hence he compounds 
with necessity to rid his mind of nice distinctions and acquaints 
himself with the general features of an article. Leaving to others 
what consideration of the particular is necessary to a complete 
understanding of the whole, and being so far instructed, he is able 
roughly to determine the value of an article in respect of its utility 
as a public advantage. Similarly, he is content to be general in his 
observation of the people in the market, merely to learn the direc- 
tion of their tendencies, and the why and the wherefore of their 
movements, to know which of these to respect, and which to 
disregard ; which to encourage and which to hinder. And being 
so far instructed he is able to say which of the articles upon the 
stalls tend to the public good and which to the public harm. And 
if he is able to do this, assuredly he is well fit to undertake the 
conduct of the world’s affairs. 

See the philosopher come gravely through—a prey to uncer- 
tainty and discontent. Mark the gloomy look he turns upon the 
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sightseers, and note the deepening of this gloom when a chance 
laugh is wafted to his ears. To him all is vanity, and everything 
the trickery of a moment The goods upon the stalls and the 
people in the market, what are they but abettors of a material 
mockery! What is all this passing show but a ghastly array of 
fancied discharges—each one the counterpart of the other! And 
so he passes from stall to stall, and article to article, with slow, un- 
certain step, taking up and putting down with a sigh and a grumble. 
And oh! the agony of doubt set free in that sigh, and oh! the 
compound of discontents let loose in that grumble. But see! he 
turns upon his steps, for the behaviour of a sightseer quickens his 
curiosity. Him he follows from article to article and stall to stall, 
handling what he handles, and fondling what he fondles. And 
when he is intimate with the likes and dislikes of this other, he 
curtly instructs him in the ethics of behaviour, and harshly points 
out that an article may be what it does not pretend. And if he is 
able to do this, assuredly he is well fit to undertake the schooling 
of the world’s temper. 

See the poet meander through with a writ upon his counten- 
ance to the effect that he is elsewhere. Not for him is the plain 
upholstering of the stalls and the work-a-day garb of the folk about. 
He is gone on a visit to fairer realms than this where the air is 
laughter-laden, and the life a dream of bliss. And is passing 
through a garden, through a sweetly scented garden, all alive with 
nature’s best. And the flowers so freshly fair, the flowers newly 
smiling, the sense of eye beguiling, how they bend and beck and 
bow to the wind so softly sighing. And the birds so sweetly sing- 
ing, ah! the birds so happy singing, to his ears ’tis ever winging, 
in his heart ’tis ever singing, this gladsome note of summer time. 
But presently he remarks a sightseer handling with scant ceremony 
a relic of the past. As a cat upon a mouse he is up and at him in 
the telling of a moment. Quickly he snatches the relic from the 
offender’s hands, whom he sharply rebukes the while he renders 
beauty still more beautiful by the magic of his touch. And so he 
is human after all. And it only needs a spark of ingratitude to 
kindle into flame the embers of his being. And if he is able to do 
this assuredly he is well fit to undertake the care of the world’s 
adornment. 

See the fool come stumbling through, all agog to frolic and to 
chatter. Now he is a man of friends, and cannot stir a yard, but a 
familiar face gives him good greeting many times. Merrily, he 
goes on his meddlesome way, being everything by turns and no- 
thing long. Now he will act the politician, and attempt to be 
general in his observation, whether of the articles upon the stalls 
or the people in the market. And now the critic and endeavour 
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to be particular. But, alas, that it should be so. Being incapable 
of either he is apt to become the sport of his own folly. And oh! 
the merriment of the bystanders when the much-belauded camel is 
found to be with horns, and have a confirmation all its own. But 
the fool doesn’t care—not he. He is away upon another mischief, 
and holding forth anent the virtues of the serpent with the snail 
as his model. And thereby serves to illustrate the truth that com- 
mon sense is not common in the sense of its distribution. And 
many of the bystanders, being unwilling to witness to the same, and 
becoming impatient of his antics, are led to acquaint themselves 
further respecting the goods in the market ere they venture to 
report upon them. And if he is able to do this, assuredly he is well 
fit to undertake the mending of the world’s ignorance. 

See the student come easily through, content to see and not 
be seen. Mark the grave enquirer pass from stall to stall and 
article to article, taking up and putting down with reverence and 
decision. And though he lack the nice perception of the critic and 
the easy discrimination of the politician, yet he is able to appreciate 
in moderation both the general and particular features of an article. 
And being of a retiring disposition, and of more wisdom than the 
fool, he provokes no comments upon his behaviour, but is decent 
and orderly in all his actions. And often he will stand beside a 
stall for hours at a time in busy contemplation of many things. 
Whence came the contrivers, and whither are they gone? After 
which he will betake himself to a nearer inspection of an article, 
and view it in every light and aspect. And when he is inly satis- 
fied respecting the properties of the same, he will pluck the sleeve 
of a sightseer and invite him to a similar inspection. Not taking 
upon himself to instruct, but merely to point out. Thus the sight- 
seer will be surprised into a closer attention of the article in ques- 
tion, and more often than not will remark beauties in it hitherto 
unsuspected by him. And so the student inclines to invest with 
additional worth the goods in the market. And thus, without giv- 
ing offence to any. And if he is able to do this assuredly he is well 
fit to engage the world’s attention. 

See the critic come bustling through, threatening with his 
stick the godds upon the stalls. Now he is an alert man with a 
mind for all and a scrutiny for everything. Silently, he pursues his 
relentless way, without regard for the people in the market. His 
business it is to do with the part and not with the whole. For to 
him is entrusted what consideration of the particular promotes an 
appreciation of the general. Nor is he over-gentle in his treatment 
of the articles upon the stalls, but must needs rough-and-tumble 
them about in his greed for information. Combining the ways of 
a sleuth-hound and the insistence of a lover, he is here, there, and 
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everywhere. In and out, between and among, poking and prying, 
tapping and trying, goes the critical stick. And all this in a desire 
to detect a flaw. But the articlés are fairly sound, and withstand 
the attack in a manner creditable to themselves and the fashioners 
thereof. Occasionally, he will light upon an irregularity here and 
an error in construction there, but these serve only to throw into 
relief the perfection of the whole. Moreover, his behaviours at- 
tract a crowd of sightseers, who follow him from article to article 
and stall to stall, and chide and chaff and chatter, as the critical 
stick twists and turns and twirls about. And as one article after 
another is examined and found to be correct, they remark for them- 
selves the particular beauties brought out in the scrutiny. And if 
he is able to contrive this, assuredly he is well fit to undertake the 
sharpening of the world’s discernment. 

See the divine come meekly through, smiling upon the goods 
and the people in the market. To him all is love, and everything 
a part of the wise desire. Quietly he picks his way through the 
throng ; passing from stall to stall and article to article, examining 
much and appraising all. And ever and again he will stay his steps 
to linger by the side of a sightseer and softly whisper of the powers 
and possibilities over which love exercises control. And taking 
up an article he will dilate upon the beauties thereof, and the 
munificence of the giving, and thereupon will treat his listener to a 
homily upon the conditions of this mortal life, and the responsibility 
attaching thereto. How thought is a flexible commodity which 
stretches from infinity to infinity, and whoso makes to interrupt the 
same is unwise in his generation, and the sower of dissension among 
men. How man is no sensible creation destined to play an allotted 
part, but a creative and progressive creation destined to fulfil the 
manner of his own conceptions. How all through the ages is 
rolled along in ever-increasing volume the glad tidings of great joy 
which proclaims the viability of good, and the existence of other 
states than this. How, when our evening draweth nigh and the 
goods upon the stalls, and the people in the market fade upon the 
sight, our souls shall be relegated to the keeping of the immensities 
and every one an attendant slave. And if he is able to do this, 
assuredly he is well fit to supply the sum and substance of the 
«world’s content. 





POETRY AND ITS MISSING 
PREDICATE. 


IN reading primitive poetry, we often seem to stand at. the very 
beginning and birth of everything, when one simple word denoting 
some elementary fact does duty for several facts superficially in- 
congruous, but really on an identical plane of thought. For 
instance, the early Greeks in their pastoral and predatory stage, 
employed the same word for “ bow” and “ life,” probably because 
for wandering tribes of shepherds and hunters the “ bow ” actually 
was the “life.” Now the poet was unquestionably the first maker, 
long before the most ancient prose chronicler or historian, and he 
had more to do with the framing of his language than the pro- 
foundest philosopher or the dullest grammarian. In the “log” of 
the merchant sailor, the oldest perhaps that we possess, called the 
“ Odyssey,” we discover luminous records and proofs of the creator 
at his task, coining expressions to paint the picture, or transferring 
common terms as metaphors from one sphere to another. We 
see him in his workshop, like Vulcan at his forge. He could 
not have represented the scene or situation quite so well in prose, 
he requires more colour and atmosphere, and less hard or definite 
lines. Et guod tentabat dicere versus erat. “He lisped in num- 
bers, for the numbers came.” His appeal was to anything in 

eneral use, or a matter of ready observation, to which listeners. 
would easily respond, when kindred chords with obvious immemo- 
rial association were struck. And so he selected the palm, as a 
symbol of reward and immortality, not merely because it was the 
most useful and productive tree in the East, but also because 
when burnt down to the very ground, it alone of all trees would 
shoot up again, and so was, as botanists are well aware, practically 
indestructible. Hence the ancient fable of the phoenix rising 
from its ashes. The wonderful bird was suggested by the far more: 
wonderful tree, just as the legendary upas tree derives all its force 
and meaning, and the story of its deadly effects, from poisonous 
gas lakes, like the famous one in Java. But, to resume our subject, 
we can conceive no spectacle more beautiful and enchanting than 
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that of the earliest poets at their work, fabricating their tools and 
setting their glorious seal upon them— 
“Serene creators of immortal things.” 

It is, alas, with something like a shock of repulsion, that we 
approach much, the greatest part, of modern poetry. Here we 
are confronted with something very different—with the “criticism 
of life,” to use Matthew Arnold’s unfortunate phrase, run mad, and 
what we can only call sheer rampant vulgarity. We have in 
abundance and superabundance, a fatal largesse of analysis, a 
creeping and crawling pessimism from which (in spite of Schopen- 
hauer and the querulous Amiel), no good thing ever came or can 
come, a whining and whimpering subjectivity, and an odious offen- 
sive egotism. Synthetic schemes, with clear, bold, strong presen- 
tations and spacious discords, splendidly reconciled in higher unities, 
we see nowhere. No breadth, no organic harmony, no vital trans- 
valuations of great characters and qualities, no far distances, no 
real blue sky, but only miserable affectations, with more than a 
mere suspicion of gas and footlights and legs. It is always just a 
corner of life (and what life!) seen through a temperament, and that 
temperament very damaged and diseased. We look for original 
constructive work, new and striking configurations, and we look in 
vain. The muse croaks or grovels, and sometimes croaks or grovels 
in the daintiest possible manner, and with the daintiest possible 
effects. But at the best it resembles the Spartans’ chained statue 
of Victory. If the muse were only relieved of the heavenly wings, 
and could walk upright, though earthly, we might endure the tardy 
movements and tedious steps. But even Terpsichore would not 
dance in fetters. Agonies and personal experiences of any in- 
dividual, if set to appropriate music and syllabied in song, may be 
and indeed should be intensely interesting, but not as seen in the 
light of the particular alone. Good artistry will never allow this 
disastrous blunder. Let the poet, if he will, or rather, if he must— 
for unless he feels the spur of saeva necessitas he will not succeed 
—enlarge on his own private emotions as much ashe likes, let 
him be as analytic and subjective as he decently may be, but let 
him always interpret the particular through the medium and in 
the light of the universal—sué specie eternitatis. No great work, 
indeed no good work, is attainable on any other terms. The poet 
must put himself in the order, be in tune with the eternal, eman- 
cipating his vision from the falsehoods of passing appearances, if 
he would sing to any purpose or profit,‘and add something to the 
sources of the world’s permanent pleasures. Socii Dei sumus. 
Nam mihi res, non me rebus submittere conor. 

Poetry, which merely reflects the petty idiosyncrasies of one 
isolated ego, out of all connection with the cosmos or any living 
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part of the cosmos, conveys no real meaning, and carries no vital 
message. It is a picture with no perspective. Recklessness in 
drawing can only be admitted when reasonable, and there is often 
a reasonable recklessness. But too many poets forget this, and 
suppose that genius and egomania are convertible expressions, 
when truly they lie poles apart. We want for the highest art 
detachment from self in order to find fuller attachments to the 
whole. The private, the personal, the temporary, the local, may 
all enter into the composition at the proper place, and in the 
proper way, and contribute to the effect of the total sum, but they 
must enter in as subordinate elements transfigured and glorified 
by the universal. More than any artist does the poet require to 
understand the Divine antinomies of Nature, that fear is the re- 
deeming constituent of hope, and sorrow the saving factor of joy. 
The greatest results cannot be produced except by the faithful 
contrasts of light and shade, and those organic contradictions, 
which meet us everywhere in life, and form alike its problem and 
discipline and justification. We are tempted to err by excess, to 
paint things either absolutely black or absolutely white, and to 
recognise no middle values, though the truth always resides between 
the two, and emerges from the conflict and interaction of both. 
But critical examination of most contemporary poems usually de- 
tects one-sided portraits of all subjects touched, and not adorned, 
and these violent and vicious fragments regarded purely from the 
standpoint of the individual, and discussed or concussed in subjec- 
tive tones and terms. These terrible torsos stand out of all con- 
ceivable relation to all real conceivable life, they formulate no 
principles, and utter no winged words and embody no ideas. No 
wonder they command no public, and compel no attention. Popu- 
lar judgments, crude at first and uncritical, rarely make serious 
mistakes in the far results and final issues. But even at the out- 
set, if hasty and incomplete and unable to explain themselves, 
they frequently indicate the right direction and deviate or blunder 
into truth. And, at the present time, by the consent of all whether 
qualified to judge or not, our minor poets, with rare exceptions, 
have nothing to say, and say it only too well. Many indeed possess 
the poetic manner, but they do not possess the poetic mind. They 
write accurate verse, but it is the outcome of inaccurate concep- 
tions. We find music and movement, rhythm and rapture, but the 
picture was always out of drawing, and the melody a mere suc- 
cession of unnatural notes, without the slightest pretence of over- 
ruling and implicit harmony. No vices were ever quite so black, 
no virtues were ever half so white, as the passions here unethically 
depicted or sung through the medium of a temper rather than a 
temperament. Superlatives piled on superlatives, till emphasis 
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has lost its point and promise, and colour laid on with a broom and 
not with a brush, jar excruciatingly on our taste and sense of pro- 
portion. How can even ordinary readers, much less experts, 
derive any sort of satisfaction from such misdirected zeal? It is 
all in the air, academic, realistic, perhaps, but none the less utterly 
and entirely unreal, incongruous, feebly forcible or forcibly feeble. 
Nobody is edified, no heart remains stirred by fine thoughts or 
stimulated to healthy actions. The human element seems con- 
spicuous by its absence. We appear to be watching a conjuror 
dexterously playing tricks, shuffling cards, and producing impos- 
sible combinations. And we admire the cleverness of the per- 
formance, the cunning transformations, the audacious experiments. 
But then we came to see a poet at work, the marvel of creation 
repeated in miniature, the opening of new doors and windows into 
eternity, to be carried out of ourselves into our Divine and grander 
self in God, and not to watch a juggler swallowing swords or 
bringing eggs out of his beard. We expect a revelation, and find 
a tight rope dancer, and Parnassus packed into the Egyptian Hall. 
Human interest, human aspirations, human efforts, sympathy with 
human needs and ignorance, something to touch our common life 
at its common source, we hungrily and wearily demand to no pur- 
pose. And we are offered ballet exhibitions or exposures, the 
antics and attitudes of chorus girls, and the romance of the music 
hall. It is all so ingeniously, so elaborately, so offensively arti- 
ficial. We behold puppets, not living men and women of our own 
breathing flesh and blood, and puppets that obey the wire-puller 
with marvellous agility, most amazing, and most ineffective. The 
impression produced is that of galvanised impotence, tremendous 
energy that cannot trick us into the belief of its truth. It may be 
magnificent in its way, but it is not, and never was, and never can 
be poetry. We seek the living among the dead. But the eternal 
is not here. 

Poetry should represent humanity and its vital struggles, and 
not the idle affectations of humanity, that have no definite root in 
it, and only stand between us and the supreme facts. But then 
things should be described not simply as they are, but as they 
ought to be, and as they certainly will be. The facts must be 
idealised, interpreted, justified, in the light of the universal. Carried 
upward and onward to the end, which resolves all riddles, they 
must be translated in the terms of an infinite optimism. A peevish, 
querulous despair, a vapid perverse pessimism, poison at the core 
much of our present poetry. We seem to be hearing the whining of 
whipt children, and seeing the grimaces of grotesque abject help- 
lessness. Only here and there, only now and then, rings out a 
genuine virile strain, the healthy joyous challenge that accepts a 
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forlorn hope, and bears it broken, yet undaunted and unshaken to 
victory. Perpetual morbid self-introspection may excite our 
curiosity, but it will never move the levers of the world or upraise 
a single prostrate soul Cunning psychological (or shall we say 
now metapsychical) exercitations, bear no gospel or salvation to 
the lost or lonely. Hope is the one religion of humanity. Buddhism, 
the shibboleths of Schopenhauer and his unequal echoes and imi- 
tators, present no thinkable propositions, impart no comfort, and 
lie outside all real interests. Philosophy, especially such inhuman 
philosophy, though it may tickle the fancy or fool the intellect, will 
never redeem the race. It does not, cannot convince us. We feel 
throughout, from first to last, the subtle refinements are purely 
verbal, the distinctions are distinctions without a difference, and 
the conclusions are too cogent. We may not be able to answer 
the overwhelming arguments, but the inarticulate evidence in the 
soul’s innermost persuasions beyond thought and above reason, in 
the ultimate intuitions of consciousness, or the primordial deeps 
out of which consciousness itself arises, assures us that— 


“ All is well, though faith and form 
Be sundered in the night of fear”— 


and the final instincts, the fundamental feelings common to all 
hearts, represent facts that do not deceive us, and will never betray 
us in the end. It may not be the best possible translation, but it 
describes an everlasting faith, “ Though He slay me yet will I 
trust in Him.” And the poet, who does not preach the religion 
of Optimism, preaches in vain. He has no mandate, no commis- 
sion, no message for his fellow men. He speaks a language that 
his hearers do not understand, that he hardly understands himself, 
simply because he has not thought out to the bitter end his “ good 
news” of damnation or despair. Perhaps he only wants to startle 
or astonish people, not to edify or console or arouse or lead to 
worthy triumphs. Possibly he entertains no ideal, beyond that of 
saying something new, though it be as false as hell, and has no 
regard for or belief in truth. But we are so constituted, that 
humanity keeps continually requiring a fresh rallying-call, a fresh 
battle-cry, to enable us at any rate, if we fail or fall in the struggle 
called life, to die like men, sword in hand, and with our faces to 
our foes. And we repudiate the gospel of hopelessness, that only 
conducts us elegantly to the grave, and leaves us there for ever. 


There was a time not so very long ago when it seemed better 
to make the songs of a country than its laws, but this could hardly 
be asserted now. And yet, at the present day, a thousand voices 
and a thousand new necessities clamour loudly for a poet who shall 
set to music these urgent needs. We could listen gratefully to any 
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tongue, though not a trumpet, if it only stammered and stuttered 
in broken words the inevitable utterance. The cunning workmen 
who polish up the coffin lid, or carve wonderful and complicated 
tracery on the coffin sides, have no appeal for us. The halting 
accents of the humblest singer, if he should hit upon the one ex- 
pression of our faith, and marry it to the one predestined strain, 
would soon find the thunder of a great and united people at his 
heels, and the birth of a new era’ That stupendous verity at the 
bottom of Christian Socialism, though blurred and blotted by so 
many misrepresentations, the solidarity in Christ and His Cross, 
of the employers and the employed, the union of the masses and 
the classes, through a willing and a wider vista of vicarious suffer- 
ing, all these modern and yet ancient truths imperatively seek their 
poet and prophet in the same singer. And it is only here by 
demanding the removal of barbarous restrictions and the relics of 
a brutal feudalism, in a larger access to the law and their protection 
(that are now merely the luxuries of the rich) and a more definite 
stake in the land, and in the denunciation of old abuses and vener- 
able wrongs, that poetry, by proclaiming a more extended and 
distributed liberty, will recover its missing predicate. 

We have too many arm-chair reformers, who wear the mantle 
and assume the air, but lack all inspiration, who from the lap of 
easy affluence proclaim in tinkling tunes the joys of pessimism 
and the pleasures of degraded pauperism, which they neither share 
nor understand. The delights of decadence may give a morbid 
satisfaction to those who are safely sheltered from all possibility 
of need themselves, and can calmly contemplate poverty and the 
duty of wretchedness as a beautiful picture and moving spectacle. 
Suave mari magno, etc. But for the tempest-tossed, the unem- 
ployed, the destitute, the submerged tenth, the forlorn and helpless 
sufferers, grinding want is no joke, though on a gigantic scale. The 
ethics, and not the zsthetics of the situation they feel at first hand, 
and when they would work and cannot, they believe themselves 
the victims of a great national wrong, and a reparable wrong. 
Political economy in mellifluous measures, but cold and calculating 
at heart, assuring them that though this may be and probably is, 
the worst of all possible worlds, yet things will eventually some- 
how and somewhere adjust themselves, and find a sort of balance, 
if not for them, at any rate for their children or their children’s 
children, and that hunger and thirst are grim necessities involved 
in the very conditions of society for the miserable margin of a 
surplus population—political economy like this, that poses as poetry 
and reads like a funeral oration, forms the epitaph, and not the 
inspiring battle song, of a great empire working out a Divine 
destiny. 
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Poetry, human, virile, vital poetry, should be not “a criticism 
of life,” but a construction of life. When it merely dissects the 
sorrows and sufferings of the outcast and starving, and places 
their dying agonies (as it were) under the scalpel of their ill- 
concealed scorn, and the microscope of a depraved curiosity, ticket- 
ing every part with its appropriate lie or label, and exhibiting with 
merciless power, the perfect beauty of the operation, and the ex- 
quisite developments of disease, or the charms and enchantments 
to be extorted even from death, it becomes insult and injury—a 
mockery and a curse. The poet, if anyone, should in the enthu- 
siasm of humanity, prescribe some remedy or relief, and not gloat 
like a ghoul over the contortions of dying anguish, and reduce 
them to law, or explain the shuffling shamble of the weary un- 
employed as merely (when rightly and philosophically considered) 
a “figure of 8 movement.” He should afford the bread of life in 
fresh presentations of hope; he should anticipate the reforms of 
the statesman, and the refuge of new faith and the awakening of 
society in a living philosophy and a loving religion. If the poetry 
of the present day were but distantly in touch with any human 
craving, and possessed only a spark of human interest, it would 
compel us, by the kinship of a common nature, and fire all hearts 
to a common purpose. The modern Antzus no longer rests on 
earth, and he has no place in heaven for which he entertains 
neither affection nor belief. Like the coffin of Mohammed, he 
hangs suspended midway between heaven and earth—out of sym- 
pathy with both, and rejected by both alike. And how can such 
a preacher expect any audience? The solution of the contem- 
porary problem of society, with its growing inequalities of bound- 
less wealth and boundless poverty, has been offered to contem- 
porary poets, and has been lightly refused. They prefer to cut 
pretty cameos in verse, or even only to carve cherry stones, when 
they are not vivisecting the victims of the robber or jobber, in the 
dainty analysis of their expiring anguish. And yet for the poet 
the solution seems comparatively sure and simple. We do not ask 
of him mazes of metaphysic or a new economical scheme, but a 
good brave working principle that will give hope to working men 
and prove a working religion. Meanwhile, the poor patient ap- 
pears most likely to die, before his doctors have diagnosed his com- 
plaint, and decided about the proper medicine. But when the 
vox poete becomes the vox populi, party politics and party dissen- 
sions will be forgotten, and the breath of new liberty will speak 
at last like vor Dei. A magnificent opening or opportunity now 
awaits the true singer, who has felt the pulse of the people’s want 
and catches its ear, and ventures to construct (and not criticise) 
this old life of ours anew. And if he has toiled himself in the 
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iron mills of labour, if he has passed himself through the furnace 
of fire and bears its costly scars, if all the billows and storms of 
the devouring flood have gone over him, he will be better able out 
of his very sufferings to proclaim afresh the gospel of eternal 
optimism in some new and true interpretation of the Cross of 
Christ, the source of all the greatest poetry. 


F. W. ORDE WARD. 














INDEPENDENT SECTION. 


Under the above title a limited portion of the ‘‘ Westminster Review ’’ is occasionally 
set apart for the reception of Articles which contain opinions at variance with the 
particular ideas or measures it advocates. The object is to facilitate the expres- 
sion of opinion by writers of high mental power and culture, who, while they are 
zealous friends of freedom and progress, yet differ widely on special points of great 
practical concern, both from the Editor and from each other. 


CAN A CATHOLIC BE A SOCIALIST ?' 


TO go deeply, and indeed, properly, into the subject of why a 
Catholic should not be a Socialist—understanding Socialism in the 
orthodox sense of to-day—would require at least one portly volume 
in which to fully explain the essential constitution of Catholicism, 
and also the true character of modern Socialism. The attitude of 
the Catholic layman, in particular, towards the latter has not as 
yet been clearly defined by ecclesiastical authority, although up to 
the present the spirit of theological teaching has been opposed to 
the introduction of new principles of conduct in the political, as 
well as the moral, affairs of men. Hence, to obtain a satisfactory 
exposition of the matter can hardly be expected in the columns of 
a monthly pressed for space, and almost necessarily excluding 
many points of interest to both parties concerned in the discus- 
sion, as to whether a Catholic can be a revolutionary Socialist, 
aiding by his individual influence, the removal of the present 
foundations of political and economic government, and substituting 
another form of ascendancy which, as far as we can see, is not only 
in opposition to the bulk of clerical opinion of all denominations, 
but is also held to be fallacious by the acknowledged leaders and 
past masters in the field of free thought. Herbert Spencer does 
not spare Socialism in his “Man Versus the State,” the brilliant 
and acute penetration of his keen intellect laid bare the weak spots 
in Socialist principles. Colonel Ingersoll has also shown the 
world his opinion of the Collectivist movement. Robert Blatch- 
ford devoted considerable space in his “ Merrie England,” to the 
onslaughts on Socialism of the doughty Colonel Ingersoll. Or, 
again, we may recall the splendid performance of Charles Brad- 
laugh in his debate with Hyndman, not so many years ago,2? when 


1. As this Article is written from a Catholic standpoint, the claims of the Church 
are here assumed, 
2. St, James's Hall, April 17, 1884, London. 
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Socialistic assumptions and assertions were melted under his 
criticism as snow in the rays of morning sunshine.’ 


On the other hand, the prime movers in theological thought 
show similar opposition and success in their treatment of the 
movement. Dr. Stang, of New York, Father Rickaby, S.J., Dr. Pook, 
as well as many episcopalian and Nonconformist members of the 
ministry, all join in condemnation of Socialism as a desirable suc- 
cessor to the present industrial and political framework of society. 


The true believer in Christianity is ready to admit that the 
scope of Christian principles is practically unlimited. Not merely 
for one phase of human life is Christianity intended, but for all 
possible exigencies in the affairs of society. More especially is 
this the case in Catholicism. The note of universality in the 
Catholic sense means more than geographical unity; whilst 
Catholic doctrine is the same in all places where it is preached, the 
almost infinite—if we may use the word—adaptability to human 
needs of the Catholic principles, clearly distinguishes the Catholic 
Church as being capable of effectually dealing with every emer- 
gency in the affairs of men. To call in the aid of some other 
system to put something right which has defied the application of 
Catholic remedies is practically to say that Christianity has failed, 
and that the boasted universality of Catholicity is unable to extend 
to the rectifying of social evils. The Catholic layman who admits 
that he is unaBle to find in the Catholic Church a sufficient means 
of grappling with, and restoring the social balance of things, vir- 
tually denies the power of Christian prerogative to act beneficially 
in social matters. To him the Catholic Church should be all- 
sufficient. Not only in the teaching of divine truths, but in the 
definition of the proper relations between man and man, in what- 
ever situation in life they may be placed. To say, therefore, that 
he cannot find anything in Catholic principles that can do what 
Socialism claims to be able to accomplish, amounts to a denial of 
the power of the Church to act in social matters, and attributes to 
the secular arm an efficacy for good which cannot be found any- 
where else 

No Catholic can consistently deny that a// power was given 
to the church by her divine founder. “A// power is given to me, 
as the Father hath sent me,’¢ etc. 


This passage in Scripture would serve to show the error of 
supposing that the prerogative of the Church was confined to 
spiritual matters alone. It is a common objection to say that we 


3. The agreement between Christian and Freethought Advocates was of course in. 
regard to the economic fallacies of Socialism. 
4° Consult John xx, 21; also St, Matthew xxviii, 18, 
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may take our religion from Rome, but not our politics. But if 
Rome has received all power in heaven and earth then undoubtedly 
she can claim a hearing and an obedience in things /emforal as 
well as spiritual. It is this right of the Church to interfere with 
politics that is formally denied by the Catholic who attributes to 
Sccialism the power to bring about an ideal state of society. Pro- 
fessor Nitti, in his voluminous work, “ The Catholic Church and 
Socialism,” endeavoured to show that Catholic teaching and prac- 
tice faithfully carried out, were identical with true Socialism. In 
other words, Socialism had extracted what was good and lasting in 
Catholicity, and sought to apply it to the evils of social life. Very 
good: but if, as we are often reminded, true Christianity—the 
essential good of which Socialism embodies—has failed after so 
many centuries, what ground have we for believing that Socialism 
will succeed? To the Catholic layman, the difficulty in answering 
this question is intensified when we remark that whereas the 
Catholic Church is of divine origin, and has failed, Socialism, with 
all its virtues, is only of Auman creation. 

The connection between morality and industrial government is 
usually disregarded by those who affirm the separation of religion 


from politics. Morality consists in determining the conformity of . 


human acts with the true standard of right and wrong. _ Political 
action implies the control of one set of men by another appointed 
for the purpose. Industrial legislation, in particular, brings out 


very clearly the injustice and repudiation of the moral code by. 


those in power to the detriment of those who come under such 
domination. The Catholic Church being the authorised guardian 
of morals—or the interpreter of human conduct in relation to the 
divine law—has a full and perfect right to set limits to the action 
of individuals exercising legislative prerogative. Hence, it is very 
plain that Socialism, in claiming the sole regulation of industrial 
and economic affairs, is encroaching on the field of morality, especi- 
ally when it avers itself able to guarantee justice, or, as some 
Socialists style it, the establishment of organised justice against 
organised injustice. Justice is a property of morality, and the 
attainment of it is entirely outside the scope of economic proce- 
dure. Were Socialism content to act as a subordinate principle in 
industry, and be guided by Catholic precepts, it would be in har- 
mony with the spirit of religion, but when it seeks to take the reins 
of moral government out of the hands of the Catholic Church, 
and place a// ¢hings under public control, here at once appears the 
‘ground of opposition between them. 

It is quite an error to suppose that the public ownership and 
control of some things constitutes Socialism. Nationalisation of 
industries is simply a method of management, put in operation 
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man holds the power of final disposal and to all practical purposes acts the part of a 
Sovereign. 
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to-day in a certain measure, and as a principle is quite compatible 
with a capitalistic system of government. In fact, nationalisation 
stands in the same relation to true Socialism as Liberalism or 
Toryism stands in regard to absolute monarchy. Popular control 
of all industries is no essential part of Socialism; nor would the 
establishment of such contro] to-day be necessarily at variance 
with capitalistic domination, because, as a matter of fact, we have 
several State owned and municipal directed concerns in our midst. 
The absolute ascendancy of the democracy which rejects all kinds 
of individual authority, and also which teaches the non-require- 
ment of any force other than purely secular power, this is prac- 
tical Socialism. Whilst individual control of any kind as existing 
to-day might be rejected, nevertheless, democratic ascendancy 
could, in perfect conformity with collectivist principles, grant power 
to individuals to rule any given department of industrial or poli- 
tical activity, which indicates that nationalisation, in its entirety, 
is no necessary constituent of Socialism. 

Precisely opposite in character and constitution is the political 
framework of the Catholic-Church. Monarchial in principle, she 
governs in virtue of kingly authority granted by Him who made 
her His Kingdom upon earth. The prerogative of kingship was 
selected and approved of by divine wisdom. Even in the Old 
Testament, we find the appointment of monarchial government an 
act of Jehovah. The Kings of Israel were set in place directly by 
God Himself. In the New Testament also the right of Cesar 
was acknowledged by Christ—“ Render unto Czsar the things 
that are Czsar’s, and to God the things that are God’s."5 He 
never said that Czsar had no right to reign, although many acts 
of that Emperor might well merit the rebuke of the lowly Nazarene. 
His Church he founded upon the Prince of the Apostles; Peter 
he made king and councillor, investing him with royal authority 
and power. Thus it is, the Catholic Church approves® of the 
principle of monarchial government, and, of course, she disap- 
proves of an entire alteration, if not complete removal, of royal 
right, as implied in modern Socialism. 

In a Socialist State the Church, if tolerated at all, would cer- 
tainly not receive her due as having authority to act in any way 
contrary to the dictates of the State. In fact, she would be under 
orders, just like every other institution in the land, and the divinely 
appointed rulers and teachers would be placed on the same level 
as the ordinary human machinery worked for the so-called “general 


good.” 


iy Consult St. Matthew xx, -21. 
. She does not condemn republicanism because it is essentially monarchial—one 
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The complete contradiction in the constitution of Socialism 
and Catholicism obliges us to choose between two masters—the 
one appointed by God Himself, having the plenitude of authority 
to rule according to justice and wisdom guaranteed by divine vera- 
city—“ He that despiseth you despiseth Me.” And again, in St 
Paul, we find the words in the Epistle to Timothy: “ Rebuke 
with all authority, let no man despise you”? Not merely in 
spiritual matters alone does such jurisdiction reside, but also in 
matters of secular life. St. Paul further speaks of the power of the 
Church when, as one of its teaching body, he exhorts his flock not 
to circumvent each other in business. On the other hand, the 
purely secular nature of Socialistic principles discards the use of 
religious suasion in worldly affairs. No room is found for the suc- 
cessors of St. Paul to see that business is carried on according to 
theological discipline; instead of claiming exemption from the 
contempt of men—“ let no man despise you ”—theological teachers 
are scouted and denied the exercise of their prerogative in indus- 
trial and political affairs in a Socialist State. 


It is a matter of common knowledge that nine-tenths of 
modern practical Socialists are secularists. The members of the 
various Socialistic organisations seem to act on the irresistible logic 
of the situation, and very soon after they have joined such associa- 
tions, whatever remnants of religious faith they may have brought 
with them soon disappear. Reasoning, then, from the ground- 
work of present experience, since the majority who hold collec- 
tivist principles are also irreligious—the conclusion is morally cer- 
tain that when the political and economic powers of the State were 
in their hands, religious opinion, not to mention religious preroga- 
tive, such as the right to dictate in worldly matters, would receive 
short shrift and speedy extinction. 

Upon this consideration the issue is of vast importance to 
Catholics. The religious training of children in school forms the 
beginning of Catholic teaching. No argument is needed to con- 
vince any Catholic of this. The point requiring explanation is to 
show why secularisation of education in schools, as dictated under 
Socialism, will injure Catholicity. We know that the average 
Catholic parent is so circumstanced that he cannot impart a com- 
plete religious training to his children outside school hours. The 
father, after his day’s work, is scarcely to be expected to begin 
the duties of professorial instruction. Besides, the children, after 
having undergone the discipline and labour of the school day, are 
not disposed to relish further drilling in the “Catholic Catechism.” 
No, the school is the place for such instruction when the child is 


7. 1 Timothy iv. 12. 
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in harness, and falls in easily with the curriculum placed before it. 
Nor is it wise to leave the theological teaching tii] the Sunday, the 
day set apart for special devotion. To properly fulfil the duties 
of Sunday is rather the result of previous instruction in the tenets 
of the faith, instead of the beginning of religious‘knowledge. More- 
over, the Catholic religion is not for one day only, but it enters 
into the minutest concern of daily life. The reality of his faith 
pérmeates and pervades the very atmosphere the Catholic breathes. 
Its universal nature makes it of inexhaustible aptitude in every 
episode and emergency of life. Hence, to relegate the study and 
practice of Catholic devotion to the fag end of ordinary events is 
unphilosophical and repugnant to the sensitive surface of the 
Catholic conscience. 

But, we are often reminded, how is it that a man can be a 
Tory or a Liberal without disagreement to his religious convictions, 
whatever they may be? Liberalism or Toryism are merely phases 
of political government. In a week or less, a change of Ministry 
could annihilate one or the other. They do not belong to the 
constitution of government. The constitution of the British 
Government is monarchy$ not Liberalism, which is in the ascen- 
dency at present. Socialism is an alteration in the fundamentals 
of political constitution, and as such sweeps away the claims of 
King, Lords, and even Commons, because under the new dynasty 
the Commons will be on an entirely different footing from that 
which obtains to-day. Hence, whilst the fundamental constitution 
of government is unimpaired, a Catholic can quite consistently ad- 
here to one or any form of political procedure that might be in 
power. Liberalism or Toryism does not determine the course of 
government, but are themselves conditioned and regulated by 
the supremacy of the existing polity—monarchy. That is to say, 
the King or Lords could set aside the findings and enactments of 
any political party in the State. Not so, however, with Socialism. 
The absolute supremacy of the democracy has no check, no coun- 
terbalancing force in the State, so that individuals are completely 
at the mercy of one element of rulership—“triumphant democracy.” 
This want of representation of separate interests amounts to a vast 
monopoly of power and privilege, more especially when there is no 
neutral power, before which all parties are alike. True religion 
preserves the same attitude to kings, peers, and peasants, and the 
ignoring of such an authority in the State leaves each individual a 
prey to the force of numbers. 

This great difference must never be forgotten between the 
nature of Socialism as a fo/ity, not policy, and Catholicism as the 
embodiment of authoritative moral and religious government. It 
is idle to insist that Socialism is nothing more than mere collective 
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ownership and manipulation of the land and the means of produc- 
tion. Again, we must repeat that collective ownership is not 
Socialism in the true sense of the word. Socialism implies a body 
of secular ethics controlling and directing the operations of collec- 
tive management, and it is precisely herein it comes in conflict with 
the guardian of Christian morality—the Catholic Church. Social 
and economic intercourse between human beings can only proceed 
according to a given standard of morality, or else intelligent pro- 
gress is impossible ; and if this standard is arbitrary and continu- 
ally changing in obedience to the varying currents of popular 
opinion, social stability can never be realised. The substitution 
of purely secular ethics for the unchangeable dogmatic pronounce- 
ments of ecclesiastical authority, leaves the world in economic dis- 
order, just as the abolition of such authority in religious matters 
has brought about the chaos and uncertainty of modern liberty of 
thought in the creeds of Christendom not in communion with 
Rome. 

To Catholic laymen, in particular, the course is plain. Sup- 
port given to modern Socialism as preached by its leading apostles 
is assistance to the subversion and overthrow of Catholic prestige. 
Not that the Church can ever be destroyed by any earthly power, 
for, in the words of the eminent writer of “The History of 
Rationalism,” Mr. Lecky: “ Herself the most admirable of organi- 
sations, the Church laid the very foundations of modern civilisa- 
tion. That Church which seemed so haughty and overbearing to 
Kings and nobles, never failed to listen to the poor and oppressed. 
In the eyes of those who estimate the greatness of a Sovereignty, 
not by the extent of its territory, the Papal government has no 
rival, and can have no successor.” 





P. DOUGAN. 


CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 
THEOLOGY AND PHILOSOPHY. 


The full title of the English edition of Prof. Westphal’s work 
is, “ The Law and the Prophets: Or the Revelation of Jehovah 
in Hebrew History, from the Earliest Times, to the Capture of 
Jerusalem by Titus."t The title of the original French work is, 
“Jehovah: les Etapes de la Révélation dans I’Histoire du people 
d'Israel.” The English edition is said to be adapted as well as 
translated by Mr. du Pontet. It would be interesting to know how 
far the “adaptation” extends. The leading idea of the work is 
that, after the Fall, man was left to find out for himself his need 
of a revelation; that the initial stage of that revelation was the 
call of Abraham by his Elohim ; that this Elohim revealed himself 
still more fully to Moses as Jehovah; and that the remainder of 
Hebrew history consists of the conflict between Elohism (the priestly 
tendency), and Jehovism (the prophetic tendency), culminating in 
the final triumph, among the Israelites, of Elohism, by the rejec- 
tion of Jesus, leaving Jehovism—the world religion—as the inherit- 
ance of the Christian Church. The book is broken into six sec- 
tions, giving respectively : The Prehistoric Age, or the Postulates 
of the Religion of Jehovah; the Patriarchs, who are held to have 
been real men; Jehovah Revealed to Moses, the account of whose 
life is, in the main, accepted; the Failure of the Theocracy, the 
Institution of the Monarchy, and the Secession of the Ten Tribes ; 
the Messiah Announced by the prophets ; the Messiah rejected, by 
the Priestly Caste on their return from Babylon, and finally in the 
rejection of Jesus. In a mere notice, we cannot go into a detailed 
criticism, much as we should like to do so. Credit is due to the 
author for his profound scholarship (he has written much on similar 
subjects), for the lucidity of his style, and for the ingenuity with 
which he builds up his theory. But we protest strongly against 
what appears to us to be the gross inconsistency of accepting the 
results of the “ higher criticism,” and then, by an exaggeration of 


1. “The Law and the Prophets.” By Prof. Westphal, of Montauban. 
Translated and adapted by Clement du Pontet, M.A., Assistant Master at 
Harrow School. With Foreword by the Bishop of Winchester. London : 
Macmillan & Co., Ltd. 
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special pleading, treating the discredited records very nearly as if 
they were thoroughly genuine and well authenticated. The Bishop 
of Winchester, in his “ Foreword,” says that the book “ is full of 
‘the new learning,’ and it makes no surrender of ‘ the old faith.’” 
Thus is true; but how is “ the old faith” preserved? Let us take 
our author's treatment of what he calls the “prehistoric narratives.” 
(Gen. i—ix.), While accepting the “new knowledge "—geology, 
biology, etc—Prof. Westphal claims that in these “ prehistoric 
narratives,” we “have yet laid before us the great fundamental 
ths of religion.” 


“(1) All things were created by one only God, Who 
planned the world for the happiness of His creature, whom He 
made after His own image, and therefore free. 


“ (2) Man, like a prodigal son, has separated himself from 
his heavenly Father, and has subjected creation to Satan, 
henceforth the Prince of this World. 


“ (3) Humanity, deprived of spiritual communion with the 
living God, has established itself in a state of sin. 


“(4) Penalties are not sufficient to bring men back to the 
faith of duty. 

“(5) What men undertake without the help of God is 
only vanity.” 

These “ truths ” are derived from narratives which, the author him- 
self says, “are pre-historic,” and are therefore “ beyond the reach 
of historic science”! We wish to know what right any one has to 
derive historical “truths” from narratives which are avowedly “be- 
yond the reach of historic science”? But our author really goes 
beyond anything given in the above quotation. If he does not 
teach that had man not sinned, he would not have suffered physical 
death, we do not know what sense to attach to the following 
passages :— 

“In communion with God, man was to cultivate Paradise, 
extend its boundaries to the end of the world, and make of the 
earth the kingdom of God. . . By communion with God, man 
would have triumphed over death itself. Death, before 
the advent of man, merely a normal phenomenon of the evolu- 
tion towards a higher form of organic life, was to have stopped 
on the arrival of the final creation, on the threshold of the 
realm of Spirit. By denying the Spirit, man renounced the 
inauguration of the reign of Life, and condemned himself to a 
death in violation of the law of nature,” etc. 

Surely, if we are permitted in this way to find “truths” in dis- 
credited pre-historic narratives, “which are beyond the reach of 
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historic science,” we see no obligation to give up any old notions 
at all, so long as it suits our purpose to retain them. The trans- 
lator, who is an Assistant Master at Harrow, tells us in his preface: 


“ After years of practical experience of teaching, I have 
found Professor Westphal’s book invaluable. Since its first 
appearance in parts, I have never prepared a Divinity lesson 
without its help. A conviction of its supreme usefulness to 
teachers and parents, and, indeed, to all interested in the 
proper understanding of the greatest of all Books, led me to 
undertake the present work.” 


It is interesting to learn that the ethical characters of our 
young Harrovians are being built up on such dishonest criticism 
as the above, and such questionable morality as that contained in 
Prof. Westphal’s vindication of God’s choice of Jacob in preference 
to Esau, because Jacob is an abler man than Esau who is “incap- 
able of improvement”! We regret that so good a writer and so 
erudite a scholar as Prof. Westphal should have been led to extract 
from one of the most thrillingly interesting groups of historical 
records, a supernaturally controlled story which none but clerical 
or clerically-directed minds can possibly accept. There is no doubt 
that this English edition of “ The Law and the Prophets” will be 
welcomed in many a rectory as the healer of an invalided faith ; 
but to impartial critics it will seem to be a kind of last desperate, 
but most futile, attempt to defend “the old faith” from the de- 
structive onslaught of “the new knowledge.” 

We are always pleased to receive Mrs. Boole’s little square 
books, as we know that in them we shall find, if a touch of the 
occult, yet also not a little sound sense that appeals to every one 
who knows how to think. The greater part of “ Suggestions for 
Increasing Ethical Stability,” consists of an essay that had been 
already published. - The republication of the essay affords the 
author an opportunity of adding to it a chapter in which she tells 
us her reason for objecting to giving women the franchise. She 
divides mankind into “hunters” and “ brooders.” “The kind of 
faculty of scientific induction,” we are told, “ which grows up while 
a creature is hunting or ‘ prospecting’ or exploring or at war, is a 
different quality from that which grows up while a creature is 
brooding over one or two small, helpless things, trying to find out 
what makes them uneasy, and how to make them comfortable.” 
Hence, Mrs. Boole repudiates the argument about the “ justice ” of 
“giving women a vote because men have it.” “The whole apparatus 
of voting and legislation belongs, on the whole, to the male line; 


2. ‘Suggestions for Increasing Ethical Stability.” By Mary Everest 
Boole. London: C. W. Daniel, 3, Amen Corner, E.C. 
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while silent influence is, on the whole, more appropriate to the 
female line.” Though the distinction drawn between the sexes by 
Mrs. Boole exists, we believe that she has exaggerated it. 

The essay on “ Ethical Stability” should be studied by all 
who have the training of children and young people. It is, like 
all that Mrs. Boole writes upon the subject, richly suggestive and 
stimulating. 





SOCIOLOGY, POLITICS, AND JURISPRUDENCE. 


A more powerful or closely-reasoned defence of anti- 
militarism than “Europe’s Optical Illusion, by Mr. Norman 
Angell, we have seldom seen. And its originality is even more 
conspicuous. He presents us with the most striking views of those 
who, in both this country and Germany, are convinced that the 
Anglo-German rivalry in armaments must inevitably end in war. 
Those views are based on the old idea that commerce is based on 
force, an idea which he shows to be completely false under modern 
economic conditions: So delicate, complicated, and inter-depen- 
dent is international finance, that any disturbance in one country 
is immediately felt in all others. He shows that if Germany pos- 
sessed itself of the command of the Thames, it would obtain no 
material advantage over this country, and similarly, if we proved 
successful and captured Hamburg, we should take nothing by it. 
The collapse of German credit would be so great that London 
bankers and financiers would have to come to the rescue and 
restore the status guo. Upon the analogy of the duel, which has 
disappeared among English-speaking races, he argues that inter- 
national rivalry in armaments will also disappear when the people 
recognise its futility. It is impossible here to set out Mr. Angell’s 
arguments, brief as they are. The whole may be read in an hour, 
but a more illuminating short treatise on a momentous question 
has rarely been written. 

“ Essays in Eugenics,”2 by Sir Francis Galton, are published 
in the order in which they were delivered, and consequently serve 
to show the progress which has been made during the last few 
years in this department of thought. It is upon public opinion 
that Sir Francis relies for eugenic reform, and in these essays he 


2 *3 ’s Optical Illusion. "By Norman Angell, London: Simpkin, 
Marshall, ilton, Kent & Co., Ltd. : 

2. Essays in Engenics.” By Sir Francis Galton, London: The Eugenics 
Education Society, 1909. 
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shows how restrictions upon marriage have frequently been at- 
tained by popular custom rather than by penal enactments, and 
that such popular opinion has been based on what he styles im- 
material motives rather than on scientific principles. From this 
he argues that by educating public opinion on scientific principles 
it will become possible, and easy to arrive at such a view of mar- 
riage as will be consonant with the real end, viz., the improvement 
of the human race. There is no reason, he argues, why taboo 
should not be as powerful in the right direction, as it has too 
frequently been in the wrong direction. In modern civilization it 
must be directed to replacing a custom based on a religious view 
of family property and social position, by a custom or opinion 
which regards, as something immeasurably more valuable than 
money or lands, viz.: the “heritage of a high character, capable 
brains, firm physique, and vigour; in short, with all that is most 
desirable for a family to possess as a birthright.” “Eugenics aims 
at the evolution and preservation of high races of men, and it as 
well deserves to be strictly enforced as a religious duty, as the 
Levirate law ever was.” ; 

A more damning indictment of the Spanish Government and 
the Roman Catholic Church in Spain than “ The Martyrdom of 
Ferrer,”"3 has seldom been written. Moreover, it is a complete 
vindication of the innocence of Ferrer of the disturbances at 
Barcelona. This pitiable story is only another illustration of the 
political corruption of the Catholic Church, another proof that 
there is nothing to which she will not stoop in the attainment of 
her political aims. Mr. McCabe has completely established that 
so far from Ferrer preaching revolutionary doctrines he was en- 
tirely opposed to any methods of the kind. The testimony of M- 
Nagent, which Mr. McCabe cites, is alone sufficient to prove 
this. Mr. Nagent himself openly advocates the removal of cor- 
ruption and abuses in Spain and Russia by violent methods, but 
Ferrer would have none of it. “Time,” he used to say, “respects 
only those institutions which time itself has played its part in 
building up. That which violence wins for us to-day another act 
of violence may wrest from us to-morrow. Those stages of pro- 
gress alone are durable which have rooted themselves in the mind 
and conscience of mankind before receiving the final sanction of 
legislation. The only means of realising what is good is to teach 
it by education, and propagate it by example.” Hence, the 
modern schools established by Ferrer. Apart from this vindica- 
tion of Ferrer, and exposure of “the caricature of justice,” by 
which he met his death, Mr. McCabe had a further purpose. He 


3. ‘* The Martyrdom of Ferrer,.”” A true account of his life-work. By Joseph 
McCabe, London: “Watts & Co., 1909- wie 
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desired to save some three thousand men and women who are 
suffocating in the jails of Catalonia, and to arouse public opinion 
against the corrupt political system, and the corrupt Church of 
Spain. His book deserves to be read wherever a spark of 
humanity exists. 

“The Finnish Party in Finland, and Their Present Pro- 
gramme, together with a short Introduction,”4 will be welcomed by 
those interested in the struggle for self-government by the Finnish 
nation. Owing to the grip upon the Government held by the 
Swedish party, much misrepresentation of Finnish politics has 
appeared in the foreign press. The present pamphlet clearly ex- 
plains the position of the contending political sections in Finland, 
and their respective actions against Russification. 


Fry’s “ Royal Guide to the London Charities,”5 edited by Mr. 
John Lane, has now reached its forty-sixth edition. In the Pre- 
face, much of the depression in trade is no doubt properly ascribed 
to the inclement summer and autumn, but the Budget also comes 
in for its share of blame. It has apparently discouraged the 
charitable from subscribing as liberally as formerly. If all we 
hear is true, the Budget has proved a perfect godsend to the 
charitably disposed! But for this obnoxious measure what streams 
of wealth would have flowed into the coffers of charitable institu- 
tions. Really, this excuse is quite threadbare by now. 


“La Hongrie Contemporaine et Le Suffrage Universal,” a 
special French edition of “ Huszadik Sz4zad” ( Le Vingtiéme 
Siécle), is published with the object of enabling those who are 
sincerely interested in the progress of Hungary, to know the truth 
about its condition, and contains, in addition, the opinions of some 
fifty eminent European sociologists upon Count Audrassy’s 
scheme for electoral reform. 

“Le Hongrie est encore toujours le pays romantique de 
YEurope. Ou ne connoit pas ses bases économiques, ses institu- 
tions et son idéologie, mais on se contente de répeter sur son compte 
des vieilles phrase générales colportees par des etrangers super- 
ficiels ou par des commis-voyageurs politiques 4 la solde au 
gouvernment ou des partis politiques.” “C’est pourquoi le 
vaillant groupe des membres ‘de “ Société de Sociologie de Buda- 
pest ” et de “I’Ecole Libre des Sciences Sociales” s’est décidé de 
décrire dans une série d’etudes objectives la situation economique 
et culturelle de la Hongrie contemporaine, et de montrer les 


4. ‘* The Finnish Party in Finland and their t Programme. together with 
a short introduction.”” Elsingfors: The Finnish Literary Society’s Printing House, 
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grandes forces antagonistes yui luttent a l'heure qu'il est dans ce 
pays également intéressant au point de vue du sociologrie et du 
politicien.” 

The book, indeed, has a double interest. As a piece of pro- 
pagandist literature it is forcible and convincing, and written with 
a rare balance of energy and restraint. As a work on sociology 
it is equally fruitful and suggestive. Hungary has much to do to 
free herself from the thraldom of worn-out institutions. “II est 
déja évident que le clergé s’est affranchi par des subterfuges de 
toutes ses obligations seigneuriales et a, au contraire, conservé 
tous ses droits et priviléges, au grand detriment du pays,” is a 
phrase which might well have been written to describe the posi- 
tion in 18th century France. The statistics set out by M. S. Kuni 
show an appalling state of educational mismanagement, and a 
cruel and unjust distribution of opportunity. “La secularisation” 
is, perhaps, one of the most difficult mottoes to carry out, but it is 
obvious from the papers included in this volume that it is the only 
one which can be of the least value. A religious sect which has 
so far lost sight of its duties as to form the dominant part in a 
State in which the people are cruelly oppressed must needs be 
removed ere social amelioration is possible. 

We should like to quote at length from this most interesting 
volume, but space forbids. We must rest content with recom- 
mending it to all who are interested in social reform. 





HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


In his preface to “ Pages d’histoire et de guerre,”1 M. Henry 
Bordeaux deals exhaustively with the life and works of his friend, 
the late Marquis Costa de Beauregard, most of whose historical 
studies have appeared in the “Revue des deux Mondes,” the “Cor- 
respondant,” and elsewhere. For this purpose the author had 
only, for the most part, to utilise the rich stores of his family 
archives. “L’Envers d’un grand homme,” deals with the Machia- 
vellian Duke of Savoy, Victor Amadeus, who gained a crown 
through the Treaty of Utrecht. M. Costa de Beauregard tells 
with exquisite humour the story of the morganatic marriage which 
led to his abdication and downfall. We learn, too, from these 
pages, how Bernard de Saxe-Weimar wrested Alsace from the 
Empire for France. These historical monographs are so charmingly 


1. “Pages d’historie et de guerre.” Par Marquis Costa de Beauregard. 
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written that they possess all the fascinations of romances, 

Vol. III. of “Roman Life and Manners under the Early 
Empire,” by Dr. L. Friedlander, deals with Belles Lettres; Reli- 
gious Belief in (1) Gods (Polytheism), and (2) Judaism and Chris- 
tianity ; Philosophy as a Moral Educator ; and finally, Belief in the 
Immortality of the Soul. With regard to the last-named, the 
author succeeds in showing that “whenever and wherever the belief 
in immortality has not been firmly established by belief in revela- 
tion, doubt, unbelief, and denial of immortality have been asso- 
ciated with the different forms which such belief has assumed.” In 
many respects this volume is more generally interesting than those 
which preceded it. The vastness of the subject renders, however, 
any attempt at detailed criticism impossible within the limits of a 
short notice. A supplementary volume, containing “ Notes and 
Excursions,” translated from the seventh (popular) edition, will be 
issued in the course of the year. Great credit is due to Mr. J. H. 
Freese, M.A., for his scholarly translation, which never exhibits a 
trace of German idiom. 


In “Ivan Tourguénief: la Vie et l’Ocuvre,”3 M. Emile 
Haumant devotes four chapters to a biography of the great novelist 
and fourteen to his works. The Tourguéniefs are traditionally 
reported to have sprung from a Tartar Mirza or chief, who tcok 
service with the Grand Prince of Moscow in 1425. His descen- 
dants were, for the most part, soldiers, but, at the same time, men 
of some culture. Ivan’s mother came of a hardy stock, and in- 
herited the Spask estate from a bachelor uncle. M. Haumant has 
collected many curious anecdotes about this strong-willed woman. 
Ivan studied at the University of Berlin. His masterpieces, which 
have been translated into almost every civilised language, are 
“ Stories from a Sportsman’s Diary,” “ Fathers and Sons,” “Smoke,” 
and “ Virgin Soil.” He is, moreover, the only Russian author 
whose genius appeals to the French; but M. Haumant’s exhaus- 
tive criticism of his writings will be studied and appreciated by our 
countrymen no less than his own. 


“ The Dauphines of France,”4 by Mr. Frank Hamel, is a series 
of fourteen biographies, which rival in interest Miss Strickland'’s 
“ Lives of the Queens of England.” The term dauphin is familiar 
to the veriest tyro in history, yet how few educated people possess 
any knowledge of its origin or significance. In early times the 


a. “Roman: Life and Manners under the Early Empire.” Vol. Ill. By 
L. Friedlander. Translated by J. H. Freese, M.A. London: Geo. Routledge 
& Sons. : 

3. “Ivan Tourguénief: la Vie et l’'Ocuvre.” Par Emile Haumant. Paris: 
Armand Colin. f 

4. “The Dauphines of France.” By Frank Hamel. London: Stanley 
Paul & Co. 
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heir to the throne of France was described as rex designatus or 
designatus in regem, and, when consecrated, became actually king 
in regem consecratus or sublimatus, with the addition of junior to 
the title, especially if the Christian names were identical. From 
his earliest infancy he possessed theoretical legislative power. The 
object of this joint kingship was to assure hereditary succession. 
In the case of the first Capet king, the eldest son was not asso- 
ciated with the crown till he had attained the age of discretion. 
The title of dauphin was first assumed in the XIV. century, and 
Charles V. was the first to bear it. It had been borne up to then 
by the Comtes de Viennois, d’Auverge, and other feudal lords, 
their wives being dauphines. The Dauphins de Viennois ruled 
Dauphiné for 300 years, when the title was ceded with the county 
by Humbert II. The word itself is of doubtful derivation, but 
probably from the Celtic da/A, a district or territory, and pen or 
pin, chief or sovereign. Guigy IV. was the first to use it as a 
title. The king and the dauphin usually had separate households, 
but, at certain periods of history, these were identical. Fifteen 
princesses in all have been dauphines, beginning with Jeanne de 
Bourbon, and ending with Marie Thérése, duchesse d’Angouléme, 
who married the son of Charles X. Their biographies, therefore, 
cover the period of the Hundred Years’ War, down to the XIX. 
century. Of these ladies, Mary Stuart and Marie Josephine de Saxe 
are the most famous, while Margaret of Scotland, killed by slan- 
(der, is the most pathetic. Mr. Frank Hamel is the author of 
“Famous French Salons,” and “ Fair Women at Fontainebleau ”"— 
works which throw fascinating sidelights on the inner life of the 
Court; but delightful as they are, they must yield in general 
interest to “ The Dauphines of France.” 


BELLES LETTRES. 


In “Two Periods of Disillusion,”! the author has given us 
four chapters of chaste academic English, appealing rather to the 
specialist student of literature than to the ordinary reader. The 
two periods of disillusion are the early part of the seventeenth 
century and the nineteenth century. Among the illustrations of 
her contention, Miss Spens adduces Donne—as to whom she quotes 
Gosse’s saying that Donne “ casts his shadow over the whole cen- 
tury”"—-and Shakespeare in the seventeenth century ; and Browning 


1. “Two Periods of Disillusion.” By Janet Spens, M.A., Tutor in Arts 
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and Swinburne in the nineteenth. We have read the book with 
much interest, and shall keep it to ponder over at leisure. It ap- 
pears to us that Miss Spens errs in mistaking the disillusionment 
that marks a few literary minds for general disillusionment in the 
centuries in which those writers lived. In Donne, for example, it 
was a personal disillusionment; and Mr. Frank Harris, author of 
“The Man Shakespeare,” would readily admit the author's conten- 
tion as to Shakespeare himself. Gosse’s assertion that Donne 
“casts his shadow over the whole century,” seems rather to mean 
(we do not know in what context it was written) that it is Donne’s 
disillusionment, and not that of the century, which is in question. 
Both the seventeenth and the nineteenth centuries, when studied 
in the entirety of their characters, will be found to be centuries of 
strong and insistent struggling after better things; and the only 
kind of disillusionment that we find in them is that dissatisfaction 
with what exists, which is a necessary antecedent to struggle for 
reform. In ticketing the two centuries in question as times of dis- 
illusionment, has not Miss Spens—have not our higher literary 
critics—confined their attention too much to a few minds who have 
been literarily creative, but who may, nevertheless, and on that very 
account, stand out in contrast to the character of their times? It 
is necessary to prove that their times have made them what they 
are, in the sense that they have become fully representative of their 
times. They may be—and we believe that the writers mentioned 
were—so far as they suffered disillusion, representative only of the 
way in which the times affected their individual and more or less 
peculiar idiosyncrasies. 


Mr. Champion’s brilliant little work, “J. J. Rousseau et la 
Révolution Frangaise,”2 is a successful reply to the attempt, which 
has of late years been made, to throw the responsibility of the 
worst horrors of the French Revolution upon the writings of 
Rousseau. M. Champion holds no brief, either for or against 
Rousseau in other respects. He aims simply at showing that, not 
only did not the writings of Rousseau stimulate the actors in the 
Revolution to the perpetration of their excesses, but that, on the 
other hand, much in the writings of Rousseau would, if followed, 
have prevented such excesses. Among the chief offenders in 
maintaining the opinion which our author objects to, have been 
the late M. Taine, and the present M. Jules Lemaitre. In 
twenty-two chapters, our author takes his thesis through the several 
phases in the Revolution ; and also gives special attention to Rous- 
seau’s “ Contrat Social,” and other of his works which are supposed 


. “J. J. Rousseau et la Révolution Francaise.” Par Edme Champion. 
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to contain the objectionable tenets. In every case, he shows that, 
though Rousseau’s works had been studied by the revolutionists, 
and though his name was specially honoured by them, these revo- 
lutionists either neglected his teaching, or acted in direct antagon- 
ism to it when guilty of their greatest excesses. We cannot enter 
into details, but we most cordially commend the book to those who 
wish to understand the great French Revolution and its relation to 
one of the most prominent writers of the generation that preceded 
it. We are confident that every impartial reader will admit that 
M. Champion has proved his position. 


“Je combattrai une fois de plus la facheuse manie d’in- 
carner en un homme une révolution telle que la Revolution 
francaise. Je montrerai que le jugement dont Rousseau est 
victime n’a pas été rendu en connaissance de cause, fut in- 
spiré par des préjugés détestables, et dicté par l’esprit de 
parti,” etc, 

In “ Martha Brienz,”8 by Mme. Emilie Arnal, we have a pro- 
foundly pathetic study of a beautiful and intellectual woman en- 
dowed with the artistic temperament which craves sympathy and 
love, and, too often, lacks both. With her remarkable voice she 
might have won wealth and fame as a singer, but at the cost of her 
self-respect. A wealthy profligate proposes marriage, but she re- 
fuses to marry a man whom she cannot respect. Years after- 
wards, pity for an accomplished diplomatist, whose wife lies stricken 
by a lingering and incurable disease, develops into love, the 
strength of which she realises only when he has taken to himself a 
mistress. Then death steps in and saves her from the horrors of 
extreme poverty. 


In “Un Pardon,”4 Captain de Taiches, a brilliant officer, who 
has distinguished himself greatly in the Soudan, marries, retires 
from the service, and settles in Paris. Some years afterwards he 
writes to an old schoolfellow, acquaints him that he is a widower, 
and begs him to visit him at an old manor-house in the Ardennes. 
Then he learns that his friend had discovered that his wife had 
deceived him, and that he had taken her to this solitude that she 
might expatiate her sin, of which Paris society was ignorant. What 
looked like a subtle form of avenging his wounded honour was 
dictated, however, by a rigid conception of Christian duty. M. 
Paul Renaudin, in describing the successive acts of this poignant 
tragedy, exhibits all the qualities one would look for from the 
author of “Les Mémoires d’un petit homme.” Of the remaining 
three short stories, that entitled “Le Message” is best to our liking.. 


3. “Martha Brienz,” Par Emilie Arnal. Paris: Plon-Nourrit et Cie. 
4 “Un Pardon.” Par Paul Renaudin. Paris: Plon-Nourrit et Cie. 
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Mr. Frederick Palmer’s reputation as a novelist stands high in 
the United States; in fact, we cannot recall a name that stands 
higher in that country. “The Big Fellow,’5 though typically 
American, deserves to gain him many readers on this side of the 
Atlantic. The titular hero, whose soubriquet clings to him 
throughout the story, has just taken a high degree in Law and 
Classics, and hopes to gain fame and fortune by the practice of the 
law. On his return home, he finds the farm heavily mortgaged, 
and that his folk had been stinting themselves to provide him with 
a liberal education. He thereupon takes upon himself their bur- 
thens, works both with sinew and brain, first as woodcutter, then as 
navvy, and from law-reporting, practises as a barrister, and, finally, 
becomes Governor of a half-civilised colony, which is a hot-bed of 
political intrigue. There he proves his metal by quelling a rebel- 
lion. There are many striking characters in the story: Empamini- 
dad, the faithful negro servant ; General Prairie Fire ; good Father 
Tom, the Irish priest; a polgamous bishop, who returns un- 
regretted to Spain, and last, but by no means least, Miss Ellen 
Moore, commonly known as “ Miss Two-Braids,” who is destined 
to become the Big Fellow’s helpmate and bride. It is a strong, 
healthy story of a strenuous career, which will be relished by 
literary palates jaded by conventional fiction. 


“ Unconscious Humour,”6 by Mr. A. Leonard Summers, should 
afford many a honest and hearty laugh. The author has gone to 
various sources for his instances, but the majority of them have 
been gleaned from the newspapers, especially from the advertise- 
ment columns. Inaccurate punctuation, clumsily-worded sentences, 
and slips of the pen are responsible for many amusing complica- 
tions. “A Question of Speed,” on page 91, is a happy illustration 
of *busmen’s humour. The sketches, by Mr. Fyffe Christie, are 
very clever. 

In the preface to his translation of “ Lucretius on the Nature 
of Things,”? Mr. Cyril Bailey remarks that Munro “ set the tone, 
but did not always keep it.” Many of his renderings are the hap- 
piest conceivable, but he not unfrequently drops into the language 
of scientific text-books, forgetting that his author was a poet first 
and a scientist afterwards. Much advance, moreover, has been 
made in the field of Lucretian scholarship since H. A. J. Munro 
produced his epoch-making work, especially by Mr. C. Bailey, and, 
as regards the philosophy of Epicurus, by the late Professor Gius- 


s. “The Big Fellow.” By Frederick Palmer. London: Everett & Co. 

6. “Unconscious Humour.” By A. Leonard Summers. London: 
Stanley Paul & Co. : : 

7. “Lucretius on the amas of Things.” Translated by Cyril Bailey. 
Oxford: Clarendon Press. 
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sani and Dr. Brieger. Mr. Bailey has followed, in the main, his 
own text in Bibliotheca Oxoniensis, 1898, and his prose preserves 
the poetic features of the original. The notes are illuminative, 
eg., that on Book V., ii., 737, which traces the source of Botticelli’s 
“ Primavera.” 

In “Sir Walter Scott, Studied in Eight Novels,” the Hon. 
Albert S. G. Canning summarises the novels which he had pre- 
viously treated from the historic standpoint. Opinions may differ 
as to the necessity of such a treatment, but, after all, there is dan- 
ger of Scott’s masterpieces being overlooked by the present genera- © 
tion, and the work before us may stimulate many to study Scott 
for themselves. In his “Concluding Remarks,” Mr. Canning re- 
grets that Scott never introduced Irish characters or incidents ; but 
prefers, for their steady good sense, and freedom from prejudice, 
British characters, as, for instance, Waverley, Bertram, Ravenswood, 
Osbaldiston. He exhibits good feeling as existing between the 
superior and inferior classes, and, while condemning bigotry, 
describes bigots as estimable in other respects. Mr. Canning 
devotes a very long chapter to the study of “The Sur- 
geon’s Daughter,” yet Scott never visited India, and this is the 
dullest of the Waverley novels. 

In “When England Slept,” Lieut. Reggie Rippinghall, R.N., 
the only son of a big newspaper baronet, is secretly engaged to 
Ermyntrude Littleport, whose mother was bent on marrying her to 
a peer, having failed to secure a peerage for her easy-going hus- 
band, whose sole object in life is stamp-collecting, by contributing 
lavishly to party funds. At this time, 1911, the political outlook 
was grave; Germany had been building “Dreadnoughts” and air- 
ships with such feverish activity, that a sluggish Ministry had been 
goaded by the Opposition into addressing a dignified protest, which 
might be construed into an ultimatum. Reggie is suddenly re- 
called to his ship. On the following morning, which was a Sun- 
day, his cousin Harry—a barrister and captain of Territorials—is 
awakened by the sounds of heavy firing, and when he reaches the 
Green Park, finds it filled with German troops in khaki uniform, 
and learns that the Wellington Barracks have been destroyed, and 
that 200,000 Germans are holding London. The story now 
branches off into battles by sea and by land, in which both the 
Rippinghalls play no insignificant parts. Capt. Henry Curties has 
written a very thrilling invasion story, which is sure to have a wide 


appeal, and we offer him our warmest congratulations on his 
achievement. 


8. “‘Sir Walter Scott Studied in Eight Novels.” By the Hon. Albert S. 
G. Canning. London: T. Fisher Unwin. 
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“Conduct Stories,” by Mr. F. J. Gould, is a sequel to his 
“Life and Manners,” a volume of moral instruction for children, 
issued by the Moral Education League, which was favourably re- 
ceived by the press on its appearance in 1899. The fifty-four 
stories of different lengths are adapted for pupils between the ages 
of seven and fourteen, and are intended to be told in accordance 
with a graduated syllabus which has already been accepted, with 
slight modifications, by the West Riding of Yorkshire, Cheshire, 
Surrey, and other education authorities. The introductory chapter 
on the art of telling stories will prove useful to inexperienced 
teachers. The stories themselves have been gathered from such 
widely different sources as Camoen’s “ Lusiade,” Lafcadio Hearn’s 
“In Ghostly Japan,” Harry de Windt’s “ From Paris to New York 
by Land,” etc., etc. 

In “A Diamond in the Dust,”™ by Miss Daisy Hugh Price,” 
John Dynevor and Isabel Petrie, the well-born companion to an 
old dowager who is staying at a country-seat in Wales, are over- 
taken by a dense mist on the mountains, and, consequently reach 
home when the other guests are about to go to bed. Count 
Castelar, turns out to be a cousin of the beautiful but vicious 
Spanish woman whom Dynevor had married many years ago, and 
now believed to be dead. Out of jealousy, and in order to levy 
blackmail on him, Castelar spreads a report, substantiated by a 
forged letter, that the latter is secretly engaged to Isabel. The 
girl’s reputation suffers, and, to put matters straight, Dynevor per- 
suades her into a formal engagement. At that time both he and 
she are indifferent to each other, though love is lurking in ambush 
for them. Then, like a bolt from the blue, while Dynevor is re- 
covering from a cowardly attempt on his life, tidings reach him 
that his wife is living. Up to this point the story presents no 
novel features worth mentioning, except the boy Billy, a delight- 
fully fresh character, who helps to bring about the dénouement. 
The final chapters are of a highly sensational nature. The author 
has an agreeable style, and shows a delicate insight into the work- 
ings of a girl’s heart. 


1o. “Conduct Stories.” By F. J. Gould. London: Swan, Sonnenschein 


& Co. 
tt. “A Diamond in the Dust.” By Daisy Hugh Price. London: Digby 


Long & Co. 


ERRATA.—Fesrvary Issvuz. 


OW much re the mistake that occured in the settin of the article on 
the DRUG HABIT, of which the title should have been THE. DRUG HABIT 
AND THE iE JENNINGS TREATMENT. The article ought to have been 


signed by Dr. Raffegeau,” 
The rights of Publication in any language are reserved. 














